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THOMAS HARTLEY AND HIS NINE ‘ 
QUESTIONS. 


THE “Nine Questions’ propounded to Swedenborg by 
Thomas Hartley were published with their answers in a 
thin pamphlet in 1785 by Robert Hindmarsh, and this pub- 
lication took its place among the recognized expositions of 
the faith of the New Jerusalem. The additional question, 
“Who was Thomas Hartley?” had long been in my mind, 
and the answer, “He was rector of Winwick in Northamp- 
tonshire,’’ only whetted the appetite for fuller information 
as to a man who must have had aremarkable mind, or he 
would not have been so interested, churchman as he was, in 
the Swede’s teachings. The more I learn of him the more 
remarkable he seems. 

On a beautiful afternoon in the summer of the year 1903, 
guided through the fertile fields of Kent by the Rev. 
Arthur Faraday of Snodland, I visited the noble old parish - 
church of East Malling, and saw in the churchyard, about 
one hundred feet east of the altar, a large headstone bear- 
ing these words :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
the Rev’d Thomas Hartley, 
late Rector of Winwick in Northamptonshire, 
who exchanged his earthly 


for a Heavenly Mansion 
the 11th of December, 1784, aged 76 years. 
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So far as could be learned, no one in or about the hamlet, 
with its cleanly little inn, its cottages and roses, knows any- 
thing about this man, who may have had relatives there with 
whom he passed his last days, or who may have come down 
from the north to sunny Kent merely as a health-seeker ; 
but there he died, falling asleep in his chair, and there is 
his monument. If we would know more it was evident that 
Winwick, a place of which nobody seemed to know any- 
thing, must be found. 

Northamptonshire is in the centre of England, a fine 
rolling country, noted for its broad fields and affording 
excellent riding for hunters. We spent a few days in the 
county seat, Northampton, and again in the more famous 
Rugby, and still we had not attained to Winwick, which is 
away from the railways and on the border of Warwickshire. 
But it was now within a few miles, and train was taken to 
Crick Station, and thence a trap took us three miles to 
the village of Crick, and there we saw the church in which 
the royalist troops rested before Naseby, and from the old 
tower of which a tree is growing; and then five miles 
more brought us along a ridge to our destination. At the 
end of this ridge we looked down into a little valley with a 
very small brook in it. Along the brook lay three or four 
cottages of brick, nearly hidden by vines, and on the oppo- 
site slope there was the little church of Saint Michael, Hart- 
ley's church. It is a farming parish of about a hundred 
souls. A further survey revealed an Elizabethan manor- 
house standing in neglected grounds, the stable-yard grass- 
grown, and a very attractive vicarage. 

It was there that we went for a view of the parish 
records. The old clergyman seemed dazed by a call from 
the outer world, and appalled at the request for the parish 
register. -He deprecated all historical research. He cared 
nothing for the former rectors. The records were in a 
chest, but he was not interested in them. We were evi- 
dently disturbing the quiet of his existence. It was as if 
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the railway had dashed into Winwick and paralyzed him 
with awe. 

We could not trespass further upon him, and we left him 
for the church, where we saw the usual appointments of a 
small plain edifice about four hundred years old. This and 
twenty-four other villages were given to the priory of 
Coventry by Earl Leofric of Mercia, husband of the famous 
Godiva, about a thousand years ago. It was first a part of 
the diocese of Lincoln, and later of Peterborough. No 
biography of Hartley can be properly written until search 
has been made in the diocesan library at Peterborough for 
papers relating to or written by Hartley. But we were in 
Winwick and had no time to go to Peterborough. 

In the church we found an old oak chest, and this we ex- 
plored, but it held nothing but worn hymn books and frag- 
ments of ecclesiastical raiment. A visit at the manor, 
where the squire was ill, yielded nothing. A consultation 
was held with the village schoolmistress, and then came the 
vicars daughter, who seemed the key to the difficulty. 
Going along with her to bid her father farewell, we learned 
that the parish registers were in another chest in his library. 
We went in, we greeted him as an old friend, we got into 
the library, and presently the daughter had opened the 
chest and was taking out the records, especially one cover- 
ing Hartley’s time, from 1744 to 1770. It then appeared 
that the entries were mainly of births, baptisms, and deaths, 
but we found one entry showing the appointment of a ‘parish 
clerk by Thomas Hartley, M. A., rector, Nov. 28, 1762. 
And with this we were content to go out and about until we 
‘had firmly fixed the appearance of the hamlet in mind, and 
so were ready to be taken back to the railway, leaving one 
of the most peaceful spots in England, a place where some 
minds would stagnate, but where an earnest man might well 
pursue profound studies and lead a highly intelligent and 
useful life. 

And there Hartley labored. His church was only eighty 
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feet long by nineteen wide, with two narrow aisles, and a 
south porch, and a tower for the bell. The chancel was of 
course narrower, but had the usual appointments. Bridge, 
in his “ County History,” gives the list of incumbents from 
1230 to 1687, but the registry begins in 1567. There area 
few graves in the-churchyard, but the place has evidently 
lacked wealth, and the rector of a century and a half ago 
must have had plain living. There is no reason to believe 
that he ever married. The present vicarage is a modern 
building, and may stand where some older residence for the 
clergyman was taken down as no longer serviceable. 

Further research in the library of the Rugby School, by 
the great kindness of the librarians, revealed the fact that 
the history of Winwick is somewhat told in Bridge’s “ His- 
tory of Northamptonshire,” 1791; but, unfortunately, the 
later history by Baker, which was on a larger scale, failed 
of completion, and Winwick’s chapter was either not reached 
or left unprinted. | 

It was interesting to find at thevicarage that a gentleman 
in Bristol had lately written a letter of inquiry as to Hartley 
in these terms : — 


How long was he rector, and did he die as rector? Is it recorded 
how his health remained. in old age? He was, I should say, a mystic 
of very peculiar kind for a man of learning and a churchman. 


This letter was written in 1899. Icould not learn that 
it had been answered, but I wrote at o to the writer, 
offering him any information in my hands,and asking him 
a few questions, to which he replied most courteously at 
length, signing himself, “Thy friend, Thomas Gregory.” 
He was referred to sources of information of which he had. 
not known before, as he has seen but little of our books and 
people. 

In this setting of the brookside St. Michael's, and of 
the home of his old age at Malling, we shall place Hartley. 
And now what can we learn of his life and character, espe- 
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cially of his religious experien¢e, which culminated in his 
eager cultivation of Swedenborg’s acquaintance and his 
rapid reception of the faith of the New Church ? 

* As all or nearly all the known facts of Hartley’s career 
have been gathered into a small space by the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” I cannot do better than to give 
what is there written : — 


Thomas Hartley (1709?-1784), translator of Swedenborg, son of 
Robert Hartley, a London bookseller, was born in London about 1709. 
He was educated at Kendal School, and at the age of sixteen was 
admitted as a subsizar at St. John’s College, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. in 1728, M.A. in 1745. In 1737 he was at Chiswick, Middlesex ; 
in 1744 he. became rector of Winwick, Northamptonshire, and held the 
living till his death, though apparently non-resident after 1770. His 
early connections were with the evangelical school represented by 
Hervey (his neighbor in Northamptonshire) and Whitefield, but his 
admiration for mystical writers comes out in his “ Discourse on Mis- 
takes Concerning Religious Enthusiasm, etc,” prefixed to his collected 
sermons, 1754, and dedicated to Lady Huntingdon, and appears further 
in a millenarian treatise, “ Paradise Restored,” 1764, including a “ De- 
fence of the Mystic Writers against Warburton,” which Wesley pro- 
nounced to be ingenious but not satisfactory. 

With Swedenborg his acquaintance began about 1769. In that year 
Swedenborg wrote him a letter, declining an offer of pecuniary aid, and 
supplying autobiographical particulars. He visited Swedenborg at 
Cold Bath Fields in company with William Cookworthy. In 1770 he 
published “A Theosophical Lucubration on the Nature of Influx,” 
being a translation of Swedenborg’s De Commercio Anime et Corporis, 
1769. It wasin response to his “ Nine Questions,” that Swedenborg 
briefly formulated his view of the doctrine of the Trinity. In 1785 
appeared his Questiones Novem de Trinitate &c., ad E. Swedenborg pro- 
posite, tum tlius Responsa, 8vo.; followed by an English version, 
«“ Nine Queries,” etc., 1786, 8vo. (appended to Swedenborg’s “ Doctrine 
respecting the Lord”). Hartley paid frequent visits to Swedenborg, but 
when Swedenborg sent for him in his last illness (March 1772) he did 
not embrace the opportunity, to his great subsequent regret. He revised 
and wrote a preface for Cookworthy’s translation (1778) of Sweden- 

; borg’s De Coelo et /nferno, 1758. A letter from Hartley to John Clowes 
. is inserted in the preface to the translation (1781) of Swedenborg’s 
Vera Christiana Religio, 1771. With the organized society for propa- 
gating the doctrines of Swedenborg, started in 1783 by Robert Hind- 
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marsh, he had no connection. During some part of his life he resided 
in Hertford, but from the early part of 1772 he lived at East Malling, 
Kent, where he died on to Dec., 1784, aged 75 (Gentleman's Magazine, 
1785, page 76; and Aurora, 1800, II. 351 ; both give the age wrongly). 
He had considerable learning and wrote well. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, he published various sermons and “ God’s Contro- 
versy with the Nations,” 1756, 8vo. . 


The writer of this sketch is the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
who names as his sources of information “Graduati Can- 
tabr.,” 219; “Scott’s Diary,” 1809; “Tafel’s Sammlung 
von Urkunden,” 1839, pages 177 and following ; ““Smithson’s 
Documents concerning Swedenborg,” 1841, pages 24, 35, 
and following ; “ Walton’s Notes for a Biography of Law,” 
1854, page 158; “ White’s Swedenborg,” 1867, I. 320, II. 
480, 583, 586, 592, etc.; “ Tyerman’s Wesley,” 1873, II. 259; 
extract from “Admission Book” of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, by R. F. Scott ; information from the Rev. W. 
H. Disney, Winwick Rectory, Rugby. 

This biographical sketch will give us the clue to some 
enlargements of it and to some corrections of it in order 
to form a clearer idea of its subject. 

We note at once that Gordon gives Hartley’s birth year 
as not certain, and that he says that the age "is given 
wrongly by two authorities. The tombstone distinctly sets 
forth his age as seventy-six in 1784. If he had arrived at 
his seventy-sixth birthday he was born in 1708, and Gordon 
is wrong in saying that he died at seventy-five. At least, 
if Gordon is not sure of his birth year, how can he say that 
they are wrong who follow the tombstone? But only one 
year is in question and no delay need be made here. 

Passing over Hartley’s early years it is evident that in 
piety and a deep desire for spiritual life he was like Clowes, 
who was his junior by some thirty-five years and who did 
not receive the faith of the New Church until after Hartley 
in old age had retired to Kent. But both differed widely 
from the self-indulgent parson of the eighteenth century 
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and were seeking for new light, though without the enthu- 
siasm which came to Wesley, and Whitefield, and the 
Quakers. They went a little way with Law upon this road ; 
certainly also they knew something of Boehme and other 
mystics; but the Divine Word was their oracle, and only 
from it could they be satisfied in their minds. 

Mr. Gordon points out that Hartley’s search for truth led 
him to read the mystical writers, and he refers to the pre- 
face of the volume of sermons published in 1754 and dedi- 
cated to Lady Huntingdon. A long list of clerical and 
otherwise titled subscribers was given. Hartley had then 
been ten years at Winwick. Ten years later he published 
another volume containing a “Defence of the Mystic 
Writers against Warburton,” a controversial writer who 
was afterwards bishop of Gloucester. A few sentences 
from the sermons will show Hartley’s advanced state of 
mind in those days of his active ministry : — 


The perfection of religion which bringeth salvation consisteth not in 
notion and speculation, but in spirit and in truth; not in form, but in 
power; not in opinion, called orthodoxy, but in experience and change 
of nature; and no creeds nor systems of divinity, no particular schemes 
or modes of worship, have any other excellency or help in them for us, 
than as they are proper means to produce or cherish the life of God in 
the soul of man. : 

Only from the revival of the spirit of true Christianity can we hope 
to see peace restored among the divided churches of Christendom. 


- The Christian cannot wrangle and hate about differences of opinion, 


for he has got above them; his call, his universal call, is to universal 
love. 

Excellent things are spoken of faith, yet faith is only the handmaid 
of love; hope, however glorious and animating, comforts us only with 
the expectation of good things; but charity is a present earnest of the 
good things themselves ; in a word, charity assimilates us to the angels, 
unites us to God, and endureth forever.' 


The volume of 1764, “ Paradise Restored,” seems more 
fully to reyeal Hartley's advancing state of mind. He had 


‘Intellectual Repository, 1851, pages 210, 212, 471. 
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then the double purpose of bringing his readers to make 
the preparation needed for the impending Second Advent, 
and of defending from Warburton’s strictures such writers 
as Boehme, Guyon, Bourignon, and others who declared that 
Advent to be near, and who reproved the world for its in- 
difference. He dedicated the book to Lady Frances Shirley, 
who was aunt to Lady Huntingdon and with whom he had 
conversed on this subject. It is seen that he had much to 
say about the New Jerusalem, but without understanding 
its meaning, yet he defended the idea of a “ spiritual sense”’ 
in the Word. He unfolded “the doctrine of a new heaven 
and a new earth,” from all the passages relating to them. 
He had carefully studied for the same purpose, Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, Eusebius, Tertullian, Origen, and other 
Fathers. He rebuked the skeptics who weaken the influ- 
ence of Scripture, thereby doing “a world of harm as the 
smallest worms bore holes in ships that sink them at last.” 
. He expressed regret that he had not all the “ proper books’”’ 
for his task. 

In the subjoined “ Defence of the Mystical Writers,” he 
showed that they fully believed in regeneration, declared 
that Bishop Warburton was not justified in assailing them, 
and showed that both Wesley and Whitefield might have 
read them to advantage. He was now fully prepared for 
the works of Swedenborg. 

Mr. Gordon by his words, “ Swedenborg wrote him a letter 
[about 1769], may give a wrong impression, namely, that 
their acquaintance began in that way. But we have the 
letter’ which Hartley wrote to Swedenborg, and with this 
their friendship began. The correspondence in Latin is 
preserved in the Royal Library at Stockholm. Hartley 
wrote from East Malling near Maidstone, Kent, Aug. 2, 
1769, which shows that he had then left Winwick. Now 
Swedenborg had come to London from Amsterdam in the 
previous April to publish both in Latin and English his 


Tafel Documents, I. 
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treatise on “Influx or the Intercourse of Soul and Body.” 
The English translation was made by Hartley and pub- 
lished after Swedenborg’s return to Sweden in October. 

It is likely that Hartley went to London for ‘the purpose 
of seeing Swedenborg and investigating his system, and 
that, moved by a strong desire to cooperate in the work of 
promulgating the new truth, he withdrew from the active 
ministry, no doubt supplying a curate to Winwick. 

In this first letter Hartley speaks of his pleasure in con- 
versing with Swedenborg on several occasions, and some- 
times in company with Dr. Messiter, and so he very natu- 
rally in his kindness and zeal came to write in the hope of a 
reply which he soon received and which we have. Hartley’s 
letter is too long to quote, but it is full of courtesy without 
flattery, and he says he finds Swedenborg’s writings “a 
living fountain” and has “been freed by them from so 
many errors, doubts, and opinions ” which had held him in 


- “perplexity and bondage.” He prays the Lord that he may 


not be deceived by “a vain and premature hope,” but may 
be kept in “a state of humility and repentance.” He then 
asks some questions about the meaning of passages of the 
Word relating to the Lord, and suggests that, in case of 
public attack upon the new teachings, it might be well for 
him to be furnished with some such facts of Swedenborg’s 
life as would be useful to show his standing in Sweden. 
He also suggests that Swedenborg might wisely come to 
reside in England, and says that, in that event, he and Dr. 
Messiter will prepare a home, either in town or country, and 
provide everything necessary with “the greatest possible 
pleasure.” 

Swedenborg, still in London, replied by giving the auto- 
biographical sketch, which Hartley at once published in 
the Latin. He also translated it into English and printed 
it the next year with his translation of the work on Influx. 
The particulars given are most important, but need not be 
repeated here. It should be noticed that Swedenborg was 


? 
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grateful for Hartley’s friendship, but expressed his intention 
to return home. He said that he had enough of the world’s 
wealth to live on, and desired no more, and closed with the 
words :— 

Farewell, and from my heart I wish you all blessedness both in this 


world and the next, which I have not the least doubt you will attain if 
you look and pray to our Lord. 


But this was not the end. Only twelve days after the 
first letter Hartley wrote again.‘ Under date of Aug. 14, 
1769, he acknowledged the receipt of Swedenborg’s letter 
“with heartfelt joy and thankfulness,” and he declared him- 
self anxious to serve the cause in any way, under the in- 
structions of Swedenborg after returning to Sweden. Tafel 
says that this letter shows that Hartley had not published 
the whole of the letter of Swedenborg.?_I cannot find any 
evidence of this, and it seems more likely that Swedenborg 
did not reply to the questions concerning the Lord, and that 
Hartley therefore prepared the nine questions to which 
Swedenborg did reply, both questions and answers belong- 
ing to the same year, 1769, but remaining in manuscript, 
given by Hartley to Robert Hindmarsh and first by him 
printed in 1785. 

It may be well to note other expressions of Hartley in 
this letter of Aug. 14, 1769, for he says about himself : — 


About myself and my affairs I willingly keep silence, for I regard 
myself as of no consequence. If, after your return to Sweden, you 
should at any time do me the honor to address a letter to me, and to 
make use of my services in any way whatsoever, you will find me a 
willing and delighted servant. Instruct me, exhort me, dispose of me 
in any way whatever . . . and you will find me faithful to all my prom- 
ises. But if you will not do me this honor, it will be enough for me 
to remember you always above all others, to love you always, and to 
have had you for a teacher in Divine things. | 


Eviderittly Hartley was deeply moved. 


*Tafel Documents, I., No. 3. ?Vol. I., page 11, note. 
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One point in respect to this friendship between Hartley 
and Swedenborg deserves attention. In speaking of their 
relations Hartley mentioned the “uncommon humility” of 
his great friend, and his publishing his works anonymously 
“almost to the end of his life; and,” said Hartley, “1 have 
some reason to think that it was owing to my remonstrance 
to him on this subject that he was induced to prefix his 
name to his last work.”"' ‘These words were used in Hart- 
ley’s letter to Clowes, which was prefixed to the latter’s trans- 
lation of the “True Christian Religion.’’ Now the facts 
are that Swedenborg first put his name upon the work on 
“ Marriage Love,” and gave at the same time the titles of 
his previous works, that this work was published at Amster- 
dam in 1768, that the “ Brief ‘Exposition ” of 1769 also had 
the author’s name, that Swedenborg came from Amsterdam 
to London the following year and then met Hartley, and 
that Hartley’s first letter to him was written in August, 
1769, and speaks of making his acquaintance “lately.” 
There is no evidence that Hartley knew Swedenborg until 
some months after the first work giving his name was pub- 
lished, and what “remonstrance” Hartley could have ad- 
dressed to him on the subject it is impossible to understand. 
The probable explanation is that Hartley, having drawn 
from Swedenborg details of his positions of dignity at home, 
may have urged him to name himself with his proper titles 
when issuing the “True Christian Religion,” and that he 
therefore took modest credit to himself for the fact that the 
book did not appear anonymously, though the only title 
used was, “ Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Seven of Hartley’s nine questions were in regard to the 
Lord, and clearly show the thoroughness of Hartley’s study. 
The eighth refers to Adam and the ninth to Noah. They 
were all answered very briefly but sufficiently. 

In September of that year Hartley wrote to his friend 


.' Hobart’s Life of Swedenborg, page 79. New Jerusalem Magazine, Vol. 
I., page 353- 
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Messiter that he had received at Malling a little manuscript 
of Swedenborg directed to Hartley, and being a brief appen- 
dix to the little work on the “ White Horse,” dated August, 
1769." Hartley proposed to Messiter that they publish it, 
but for some reason it is not known to have been published 
until long afterwards. Swedenborg carried a copy of it 
home, and it remained among his manuscripts. It consti- 
tutes “ Tafel Document” No. 300. It may be that Hartley 
had spoken with Swedenborg on the subject, as the treatise 
to which it was to be joined, was printed in 1758, and that 
he made the further study of the subject in reply to some of 
‘Hartley's questions and sent him the copy for his own 
benefit at once. | 

Hartley then translated the work on “Influx,’’ and pub- 
blished it in 1770 with an excellent preface. 

In 1768 Swedenborg had promised the world a full state- 
ment of the theology of the New Church in two years. 
This promise he put at the end of the work on “ Marriage 
Love.” He first issued the “Brief Exposition” at Amster- 
dam in 1769, before he came to London and met Hartley. 
Having returned to Sweden after publishing at London the 
work on “Influx,” he finished the “True Christian Re- 
ligion”’ in June, 1770, went to Amsterdam soon after and 
completed the publication of it in July, 1771, and then went 
to England and remained in London until his decease in 
March, 1772. Thus he was in London for the last visit 
about eight months, during which time he wrote but did 
not publish the “Coronis or Appendix to the True Christian 
Religion” and other small treatises on the History of Re- 
ligion. It was during this period that Hartley again sought 
him out, and he says in his letter’ to the Rev. John Clowes :-— 


I saw him at the beginning of his last illness; and asked him if he 
was comforted with the society of angels as before, and he answered 


* New Jerusalem Magazine for August, 1840, page 466. 
* Tafel Documents, II., 515. 
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that he was. I returned home, about a day’s journey from London 
{some thirty miles from London to Malling by stage route], and heard 
soon after that he was near his departure and expressed a desire to see 
me, but as some hindrances to the visit happened at that time I did not 
embrace the opportunity, which I should have done, for those hin- 
drances might have been surmounted. My neglect on this occasion 
appears to me without excuse, and lies very heavy on my mind to this 
day. 

Hartley might well have regretted that he did not go, 
even over heavy roads in winter and with more risk to his 
poor health, for Swedenborg would probably have entrusted 
his manuscripts to him; but it should be mentioned that > 
Hartley administered the sacrament to Swedenborg at his 
last lodgings, for we have testimony that Swedenborg was 
very temperate and called on Shearsmith, who was his land- 
lord, for wine but twice, once during illness and again when 
he received the sacrament from Hartley.‘ It was, perhaps, 
at that time that Hartley solemnly asked Swedenborg if 
what he had written was true, which was answered with a 
most emphatic utterance, as narrated by Chastanier.? 

It was while Swedenborg was in these last earthly days 
that Hartley wrote to Shearsmith : — 

I am impatient for information concerning the state of my honored 
friend, and shall take it as a particular favor if you will be so kind as 
to inform me how it is with him as to his bodily health, if he is ina 
way of recovering his strength; for his valuable life and health is a 
matter of great consequence. I desire you will present my most affec- 
tionate respects and humble service.3 


This letter was sent to Shearsmith in Felkruary, 1772, 
and was promptly answered, for under date of Feb. 21, 
1772, Hartley wrote to him again, saying:— | 


I give you my best thanks for your obliging answer to my letter, and 
for your account of my honored and dear friend. . . . All offices of 
Christian love and tender care of him will secure a blessing to you and 


' Tafel Documents, Vol. II. page §56. * Jbid, page 580. 
3 New-Church Magazine, London, 18¥ 5, page 374. 
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yours, nor shall I be unmindful of them. Please to favor me with a 
particular account of the dear good gentleman in a post or two, and 
you will lay a further obligation on me.' 


It is said that Hartley visited Swedenborg in’ London 
some twenty times, the last time about three weeks before 
his death. That event took place on March 29, so that 
Hartley, when writing these letters, was probably locking 
for a time when he could make a last visit. 

In the following year; 1773, Hartley took advantage vf a 
controversy about the Trinity to publish a pamphlet in 
which he presented the New-Church doctrine, but it appears 
to have met with no response. He then busied himself 
with the translation of “ Heaven and Hell” in connection 
with Cookworthy, and he published it with a long and well- 
conceived preface in 1778. This translation was the only 
one in existence for thirty-eight years, and was of benefit to 
many people. He first saw Clowes in 1779, and he, at 
about this time, wrote to Clowes the long letter ? which was 
made the introduction of Clowes’s translation of the “ True 
Christian Religion,” 1781. Therein Hartley spoke thus of 
himself 3 : — 

I have weighed the character of our illustrious author in the scale of 
my best judgment, from the personal knowledge I had of him, from the 
best information I could procure concerning him, and from a diligent 
perusal of his writings. .. . 1 am not led by any partiality or private 
views whatever, being much dead to every worldly interest, and ac- 


counting myself as unworthy of any higher character than that of a 
penitent sinner. 


This letter may be regarded as Hartley’s last words to 
the public. He was in failing health. Samuel Scott, of 
the Society of Friends, wrote in his Diary * as follows :— 

Eleventh month, 22,1780. I was visited by my friend, Thomas Hart- 


ley ; peradventure, we may never more meet in mutability; a final adieu, 
in respect to time, may have this day been. taken. 


* New-Church Magazine, 1885, page 375. 
? Tafel Documents, II., pages 511 to §22.. 3 Jbid., page 517. 
4 Published, 1809: See Tafel Documents, I., page 599. 
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Fifth month, 22, 1782. We were unexpectedly visited by our ancient 
friend, Thomas Hartley; probably the last time; he appearing to be 
much emaciated, and his countenance languid and meagre ; but attended 
with a fresh and lively sense of vital and experimental religion. Retir- 
ing with him from some company who were present, he expressed him- 
self in much tenderness of spirit to the following effect: “ O, my dear 
friend, I have lately passed through many fiery trials and deep bap- 
tisms, such as I had never before fully experienced ; all the secret and 
concealed sins of my former life, even many which had passed unno- 
ticed, have been brought to light and setin order before me. I have . 
been laid low before the throne, and so humbled in a sense of my own 
nothingness that I could stoop even to the meanest of my fellow 
creatures.” 

Eighth month, 25, 1783. I received a letter from our dear and 
worthy friend, Thomas Hartley; who, although aged and infirm, ap- 
pears to retain a fresh and lively sense of that true and experimental 
religion which consists not in the letter but the spirit. 

Twelfth month, 20, 1784. This day | was informed of the decease 
of my dear and worthy friend, Thomas Hartley. I have been personally 
acquainted with him for more than nine years. He was a man of un- 
affected piety, great sincerity, and exquisite sensibility ; deeply suffering 
under a sense of his own defects in particular and of the depravity of 
fallen nature in general; following a crucified Saviour in the regenera- 
tion according to his measure; there is abundant cause for a comfort- 
able hope. 


These words form a sufficient eulogy, but the Gentleman's 
Magazine’ contains a tribute which, in the regretted ab- 
sence of any description of Hartley’s personal appearance 
and habits, must suffice f6r the conclusion of this sketch : — 


He was a man of rare natural endowments, and employed them in 
that best of purposes, the promotion of real internal piety; preferring 
this to all forms and names amongst men, he sought out the sincere 
lovers of it under the different religious distinctions to be his friends 
and companions. His faith was n@t a dead or imaginary faith, for he 
showed it by his works. In his €onversation and deportment he was 
humble and devout, abounding in love; of charitable sentiments 
towards others; inoffensive as a child; instructive as the man of 
wisdom. Beyond a moderate supply of his necessities, he only es- 
teemed this world’s goods as the means of a generous beneficence 


' January, 1875, page 76. 
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which he constantly practised. His life adorned his doctrine, and who 
can doubt that the end of such a life is blessed? He translated into 
English the works of Baron Swedenborg with whom he had been 
acquainted and of whom he was a great admirer. 


The use of the term “Baron” here implies that the 
writer of this tribute was not one of the little circle of 
New-Churchmen, and it therefore comes to us as an impar- 
tial testimony to the personal worth of one of the most 
noble of the men whose memories should be cherished 
among us as those of valiant defenders of the faith when it 
was despised and rejected of men. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


NINE QUESTIONS 


CONCERNING THE TRINITY, ETC., PROPOSED TO EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, BY 
THOMAS HARTLEY; WITH THE ANSWERS GIVEN TO EACH QUESTION. 


FIRST QUESTION. 


In what sense did the Lord call himself the Son of Man, if he only 
took flesh from his mother, and not a rational soul? Had the human 
sonship respect only to the human flesh? 


ANSWER. 


The Lord called himself the Son of Man because he was the Word, 
or Divine Truth, even as to the humanity: for Son of Man, in the 
spiritual sense, signifies the truth of the church from the Word. The 
same was signified by prophet, for the prophets taught truths from the 
Word :. wherefore the Lord, who in a supereminent degree was the 
Prophet, and also the Word, and hence Divine Truth, called Himself as 
to the humanity the Son of Man. Therefore throughout the prophets, 
and also in David, where the vastation of truth in the church is treated 
of, it is said the Son of Man doth not tarry there; and hence also it is, 
that the prophets themselves were likewise called sons of man, as 
EZEK. ii. 3, 5, 8; iii. 3, 4, 10, 17,25; and very frequently in the suc- 
ceeding chapters: so also Daniel. That this is so is shown from 
many passages in the “ Angelic Wisdom” concerning the Lord, which 
may be consulted, if it be at hand. . 
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SECOND QUESTION. 


Had the Lord a rational soul from Jehovah the Father, to which was 
united the Divine Esse, whence he became very God and very Man? 


ANSWER. 


The Lord from eternity, or Jehovah, was Divine Love and Divine 
Wisdom, and He then had a Divine Celestial and a Divine Spiritual, 
but not a Divine Natural before He assumed the humanity ; and as the 
rational is only predicated of the celestial and spiritual] natural, there- 
fore Jehovah the Lord, by the assumption of the humanity, also put on 
the Divine Rational. Before the assumption of the humanity, He had 
a Divine Rational, but by influx into the Angelic Heaven; and when 
He manifested Himself in the world, He had it by an angel whom He 
filled with His Divinity; for the essence purely Divine, which, as was 
said, was the purely Divine Celestial and Divine Spiritual Essence, 
transcended both the angelic and the human rational, but was given by 
influx: the nature thereof may be concluded from the answer to the 
sixth question. Luther and Melancthon teach, that in Christ Man is 
God and God is Man; which is also according to the Sacred Scripture: 
see “True Christian Religion,” n. 137; but Calvin denied this, and 
merely affirmed that Christ is only God and Man. 


THIRD QUESTION. 


Was not the trinity in the Divine Nature always to be understood in 
this manner, namely, Divine Love, Divine Wisdom, and the quickening 
Spirit, or holy proceeding? 


ANSWER. 


The Divine Trinity in one person is to be understood as soul, body, 
and operation proceeding, which together make one essence, for the one 
is from the other, consequently the one is of the other. There is like- 
wise a trinity in every man, which together makes one person, namely, 
soul, body, and operation proceeding; but in man this trinity is finite, 
for man is only an organ of life, whereas in the Lord the trinity is 
infinite, and thus Divine, for the Lord is life itself even as to His hu- 
manity, as He Himself teaches in JOHN v. 26; xiv.6; and elsewhere. 


FOURTH QUESTION, 


Does not the Son, by whom Jehovah is said to have created the 
worlds, HEB. i. and xi., signify the same thing as Divine Wisdom, Jer. 
x. 12; li. 15; so that the essential wisdom, or Logos of God in first 
principles, is now become the truth or Leges of God in ultimates? 
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ANSWER. 


That the Lord, that ‘is, the Word, or Divine Truth, by which all 
things were made that were made, and by which the world was created, 
JOHN i. 3, 10, was Divine Wisdom, which, with Divine Love, makes 
Divine Essence, and thus one and the same God, is a natural conse- 
quence; for Divine Wisdom is also Divine Truth, inasmuch as all 
things of wisdom are truths, and wisdom produces nothing but truths, 
it being their containant, thus altogether as JER. x. 12 andli.15. The 
same is also meant by that in David, PSALM xxxiii.6; the spirit, or 
breath of His mouth, also is wisdom, and the Word there is Divine 
Love and Divine Wisdom together: for it is said, “and God was the 
Word,” JOHN i. I. 

FIFTH QUESTION. 
ts not the Holy Spirit in the New Testament the same as the Spirit 
of God in the Old Testament, with only this difference, that before the 
Lord’s incarnation it proceeded from the Divine Esse or Jehovah im- 
mediately, or mediately by angels; and after the incarnation, through 
the Son or the Divine Humanity ? 

Is not the Holy Spirit the same as the sphere of God? 


ANSWER. 


The Spirit of God and the Holy Spirit, are two distinct things; the 
Spirit of God did not operate, neither- could it operate on man, except 
imperceptibly; whereas the Holy Spirit, which proceeds solely from the 
Lord, operates on man perceptibly, and causes him to comprehend 
spiritual truths after a natural manner; for to the Divine Celestial and 
the Divine Spiritual the Lord hath united the Divine Natural also, by 
which he operates from them. Besides, Holy in the Word is alone 
predicated of Divine Truth, consequently of the Lord, who is Divine 
Truth not only in the celestial and spiritual sense, but also in the 
natural sense; wherefore it is said in the APOCALYPSE, that the Lord 
alone is holy, xv. 3, 4; see moreover, the “Apocalypse Revealed,” 
n. 173. It is also said in JouN, “ The Holy Spirit was not yet, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified,” vii. 39. 

The Holy Spirit is the same as the Divine Sphere, if by this Divine 
Sphere is meant Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, which two proceed 
from Jehovah the Lord out of the sun of the angelic heaven, as the 
heat and light proceed out of the sun of the natural world, and make 
its sphere; for the heat from the sun of the angelic heaven is in its 
essence love, and the light from that sun is in its essence wisdom, with 
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both of which the heat and light from the sun of the natural world 
correspond. 


SIXTH QUESTION. 


Was the Divine Humanity of Jehovah, before the incarnation, a 
person subsisting by itself, as the existere, form, or body of God; or 


‘was it an angelic form, occasionally assumed for the purpose of mani- 


festation? 

Does it not follow, that the Divine Humanity before the incarnation 
was different from the Divine Humanity which now is since the incar- 
nation, when the Divine Trinity is in the person of the Lord? 


ANSWER. 


Before the incarnation there was not any Divine Humanity, except a 
representative one by means of some angel, whom Jehovah the Lord 
filled with His spirit, as was said above; and as that was representative, 
therefore all things of the church at that time were representative, and 
like shadows ; but since the incarnation representatives have cea$ed, as 
the shadows of evening or night at the rising of the sun. But the 
representative humanity, in which Jehovah then manifested Himself in 
the world, before His actual advent, was not of such efficacy, that it 
could spiritually enlighten men; wherefore illumination was then 
effected only by types and figures. 


SEVENTH QUESTION. 


Is not the holy Trinity properly called one and the same Lord under 
three characters, distinctions of offices, or relations towards men, 
namely, as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier—as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit— as Divine Esse, Divine Humanity, and Holy Proceeding; 
not as three persons, of which would of necessity be made three Gods? 


ANSWER. 


The holy trinity in one person is to be perceived as the Divine Esse, 
the Divine Humanity, and the Divine Proceeding, and thus as soul, 
body, and operation thence, altogether as described in the Relation 
inserted in the work entitled, “True Christian Religion,” n. 188; the 
productions from these follow in order, namely: creation, redemption, 
and regeneration; for creation is the attribute of the Divine Esse, 
redemption is the attribute of the Divine Humanity from the Divine 
Esse, and regeneration is the attribute of the Holy Spirit, which is the 
primary power or operation of the Divine Humanity from the Divine 
Esse, agreeable to what is said in “ True Christian Religion,” n. 153, 


154, 155. 
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EIGHTH QUESTION. 


It is said, 1 Cor. xv. 45, “The first man Adam was made a living 
soul”; and in the genealogy in LUKE iii. he is placed first after God, 
thus, “ Who was the son of God.” Does not the Church being called 
Adam, contradict this? ‘ 


ANSWER. 


In the Genealogy in LUKE it is said, that Adam was of God, that is, 
created by God, and not the Son of God. , 


NINTH QUESTION. 


If there was no individual man called Noah, how is it said in EZEK. 
xiv. 14: “ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job,” etc. ? 

[I lay no stress upon these questions (says Mr. Hartley), but am led 
to propose them.] 


ANSWER. 


Noah is mentioned in EZEk. xiv., because he was mentioned in 
GENESIS, and hence signifies the same in the prophet as in Moses, 
namely, that the man with his three sons was significative of the suc- 
ceeding Church; on which subject, see what has been said in the 
“ Arcana Ceelestia.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL TREATMENT OF 
NEURASTHENIA. 


THE principal symptoms of what is known as neurasthenia 
are a weakening of the» patient’s control of his affections, 
thoughts, and physical powers. There is great variety in 
the extent of these symptoms, ranging from slight deficien- 
cies of control, associated with particular sets of circum- 
stances or ideas, and not in any serious way interfering 
with the normal course of a useful life, toa more general 
and deep-seated lack of control, including the loss of all 
physical strength, and of the power of sustained effort of 
any kind whatsoever. 

It is frequently said to be the result of overwork, but 
overwork is only one of its apparent causes. Only people 
of sensitive nervous temperament appear to be subject to it. 
It is a form of exhaustion of nervous power, resulting from 
strain, which, in its turn, may be the result of a great 
variety of different causes. 

From the spiritual point of view, its principal character- 
istic appears to be nothing more or less than selfishness, 
which is often to a considerable degree externally concealed 
by acts of kindness, and even thoughtfulness, for others, 
arising from a desire for sympathy and approval. This self- 
ishness is often increased and encouraged by friends or 
attendants whose spiritual perception is not keen, so that 
the patient is in most cases very far from being aware of 
the selfish character of his distress. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose the patient 
himself responsible for the whole of this selfishness. We 
have to take into account the large amount of hereditary 
evil which we are all burdened with, without any responsi- 
bility on our part, and with which many human souls appear 
to be weighed down to a degree that strains our faith in God, 
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unless we look at these things in the light of interior, spiri- 
tual truth. It is only when a man has accepted a standard 
of life, and, according to that standard, consciously recog- 
nizes his conduct (whether interior or exterior) as falling 
below it, and prefers to follow the easy path rather than 
exert himself to do better, that he becomes guilty of his 
hereditary evil. 

For convenience’ sake, let us consider a case sufficiently 
severe to be accompanied with all the symptoms of extreme 
physical exhaustion. It will appear that there are,three 
points of view from which the disorder may be treated. 

First, it may be regarded purely a3 a physical disease of 
the nerves, and all the mental or spiritual distresses and 
delinquencies as effects from the physical cause. This, I 
believe, is a very common point of view among medical 
doctors. In order to cure the effect by removing the cause, 
the patient is made to undergo a treatment calculated to 
nourish and strengthen his body by rest, nourishing food, 
hydropathic or electric treatment, plenty of fresh air, and 
exercise as soon as his condition will permit of it. This 
may be called the physical method. 

Secondly, the case may be regarded from a_ psychical 
point of view, in which the fact is recognized that the cause 
of the disease is not primarily in the body but in the soul, 
and is connected with some strong: selfish desires in the 
will and consequent mistakes of judgment in the under- 
standing, which make it impossible for the patient, with his 
sensitive nervous organization, to adapt himself to his 
social surroundings and other circumstances, and so produce 
the strain which breaks down the nervous system. 

I believe that this is the point of view held by most of 
the more clear-sighted mental healers and other so-called 
“irregular’’ practitioners. They confine themselves for 
the most part, by methods akin to hypnotic suggestion, to 
an effort to bring about a mental state in the patient which 
has a soothing effect upon the nerves. I have known no 
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instances, however, in which they undertook to cleanse the 
soul of their patient in the way prescribed in the New 
Testament, beginning with the preaching of John the 
Baptist, running through the whole ministry of the Lord as 
its dominating-note, and so clearly set forth and explained 
in the writings of Swedenborg, which would consist of 
bringing the patient himself to the point of seeing his own 
spiritual defects from a higher point of view, both in general 
and in particular, and shunning them as sins against the 
Lord, looking to the Lord’s love and wisdom to strengthen 
and enlighten him. 

The third method to which I wish to call your attention 
particularly, consists merely of the application to the con- 
ditions of neurasthenia of the spiritual doctrine of practical 
repentance, which we regard as essential to regeneration, 
and therefore it seems appropriate, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, to give it the name of the spiritual method. 

According to this we recognize that, although the cause 
of the disease is primarily in the soul, it is also a disease of 
the body, and that the treatment should not be purely 
psychical, but physical as well. In other words, a true 
spiritual treatment of nervous disorder should include all 
the true healing agencies which form a part of what we 
have called the physical method, and nothing should be 
omitted in the way of nourishment and wholesome invigor- 
ation of the nerves which common sense and medical ex- 
perience have tested and found useful. 

But just as the body, although distinct, should be subor- 
dinate to the soul, so the treatment of the body should be 
made, as far as possible, such as to develop strength of soul 
in the patient, that is, such as to strengthen his will and to 
clarify his intelligence. He should be taught the laws of 
his own bodily health, and should learn to obey them from 
obedience to the higher and dominating law of his spirit, 
with a full understanding of the truth that his body must 
be cured for the sake of the health of his soul, and its 
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capacity for useful service, and not for the sake of his own 
material and worldly comfort and well being. 

The conditions of nervous disorder, as we have said, are 
of two kinds, mental and physical — distressing conditions 
both of the soul and of the body, which, when compared to 
the common standards for ordinary spiritual and bodily 
health are abnormal, but, when considered from a larger 
point of view— that of our regeneration as a whole — ex- 
tending throughout the whole of our present lives, beyond 
the boundary of death, into the life hereafter, may be con- 
sidered as a normal step in the development of the soul, 
fraught with untold blessing to those who can be led to 
understand their condition in true light, and who take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which it affords. | 

The primary cause of the so-called disease is in the char- 
acter of the patient, or, rather, results from a combination 
of defect of character with a sensitive nervous temperament. 
I use the term defect of character, not as character is un- 
derstood by the world, but in a spiritual sense, as applied 
‘to the real quality of the soul. No human being can be 
without defects of character, although of course they vary 
in different cases, both in quality and in degree. The 
physical sensitiveness of the nerves, in connection with the 
wear and tear of human life, makes a greater power of self- 
control necessary, in order to preserve a true balance, than 
when the temperament is more phlegmatic; and the true 
cure for the weakness which has produced the conditions 
we are considering, must be sought in the acquirement of 
that force of will and discretion of judgment which will 
furnish the additional self-control required. 

People in robust physical health, who are, so to speak, 
unconscious of their nerves, do not require any conscious 
self-control of this kind, but neither do they have the ad- 
vantage of being shown their defects of character by break- 
ing down. When looked at from the spiritual point of view, 
a sensitive nervous organization may rightly be regarded as 
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a kind of barometer of the spiritual atmosphere, and a break- 
down of the nerves as an indication that spiritual work is 
necessary along certain definite lines. Moreover, the right 
direction of effort is plainly indicated by the difficulties 
which it is necessary to overcome, in order to regain a right 
mental and physical balance. 

It appears to be —and in the light of our faith in the 
Divine Providence we must with certainty believe it to be — 
the Lord’s intention to allow His children to break down in 
just that part of their spiritual and physical machinery in 
which they are weakest, and consequently need to acquire 
most strength. By the breaking down He reveals to them 
— if they have eyes to see — their particular shortcomings, 
and by the discipline and suffering and effort necessary to 
shun these shortcomings as sin, He gives them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire from Him the special strength they need, 
and so also to regain their health. There is this to be ob- 
served, however, that the patient may not ever regain the 
full physical strength he had before his illness, but what he 

.loses in physical strength he gains in spiritual power, and 
so in the control of the nerves and balance necessary for a 
useful life. He has lost in the more automatic and imma- 
ture power that comes from animal strength, and has gained 
in the more mature and responsible power that comes from 
the exercise of the conscious will in accordance with law. 

We believe, then, that the cure, in order to be perma- 
nent, must be primarily spiritual, and this means that it 
must be the result chiefly of the will and good judgment of 
the patient himself, guided and sustained, through the dark- 
est and weakest times, by whatever enlightened support the 
Lord’s Divine Providence may place within his reach. 

It is the object of this essay, to show what this guidance 
and support, in other words, what the treatment for nervous 
disease should be, in order to be practically and permanently 
effective. 

It would seem impossible that the best results could be 
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reached without such extraneous guidance and support, 
for a radical cure implies a change of point of view, and a 
readjustment of the consciousness to new standards in all 
the relations of life. An old and false point of view must 


. be abandoned, and a new and better one acquired, and the 


journey to be travelled between these two states is neces- 
sarily one of more or less confusion, in which one stand- 
point may assert itself fitfully, alternating with its opposite, 
in varying degrees of clearness, until the stronger and wiser 
attitude has had, by the inflowing of the Lord’s help, time 
to establish itself. The deeper and more radical the change, 
the greater will be the temporary helplessness and con- 
fusion, and the more necessary will be wise guidance and 
support. When, for instance, we have been in the habit for 
a lifetime of conceitedly relying upon ourselves, our force 
of will, our intellect, our riches, or talents, and when the 
Lord sees fit to shape the course of our lives and cir- 
cumstances in such a way as to prove to us that our will, 
intellect, riches, and talents are in themselves untrust- 
worthy — when, in other words, our habitual self-reliance is 
taken away, and at the same time our bodies‘are rendered 
helpless by physical weakness, it must take some time 
before we can learn that the true source of power is, not in 
ourselves, but in the Lord. 

Even after the new truth has been clearly grasped by the 
understanding, and the falsity of the old point of - view 
clearly recognized, there must be a gap during which the 
patient will need extraneous support, and during which his 
confidence in the wisdom of his guide must temporarily take 
the place of independent reliance on the Lord. For we are 
told, and we know also by actual experience, that we may 
understand new truth clearly without having the ability to 
act upon it habitually, and that it does not become a power 
within ourselves until we have learned, little by little, to 
apply it to life by the exercise of our wills — until, as we 
read in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” the love and wisdom 
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which we receive from the Lord becomes actually the sub- 
stance and form of our souls. 

Before that change can come about, however, there must 
be a period of conflict, for we have to reckon with all the 
selfish falsities and mistaken principles which we have 
acted upon in the past, and which we have partly received 
as an inheritance from our ancestors and partly cultivated 
by our self-indulgence. These things too may have become, 
by the practical use of our wills in the past, deeply rooted 
in the interiors of our souls, and, when we have recognized 
their nature in true light, and turned our affections and 
thoughts to higher things, all the old evils, as though con- 
scious of having lost the power of undisturbedly directing 
our lives and thereby being inflamed with rage and dis- 
appointment, seem to exert all the power that remains to 
them to plague and torment us. If we were strong enough 
to shun all our present selfishness by a single effort of will, 
these evils could not torment us as they do, for it is only by 
inflaming our selfish desires or regrets that they have any 
power at all. But, constituted as we are, the painful activi- 
ties of the evil affections stored up in our interiors are the 
appointed means of our purification. We are not clean 
until we are clean throughout, and unless interior evils were 
excited we should be unconscious of them and they would 
remain in us, like impurities of the blood, to make trouble 
by and by. By the excitement of the interior evils a 
spiritual fermentation takes place which makes them visible, 
puts them within the reach of our wills to be shunned as 
sin, and leads to the clarification of the soul by the separa- 
tion of good and evil throughout. In this way the soul 
may be led from dependence upon self, and persons, and 
the world, through a period of helplessness, after this false 
dependence has given way to the permanently trustworthy 
dependence upon the Lord. 

It should be said that the degree in which a patient may 
be consciously guided by purely spiritual considerations 
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must vary according to the state of his spiritual understand- 
ing, and that one of the most important things which his 
guide must consider is the adaptation of spiritual truth to 
the particular needs of each individual case. The truth, in 
order to be nourishing, must be intelligible, and it can only 
do harm to try to teach by talking over the head of a 
learner. It is equally important for the guide to avoid any 
effort at persuasion, for persuasion is an effort to impose 
one’s opinion or will upon another in a personal manner, 
and no such effort can be permanently successful, for all 
genuine acceptance of truth must come, not as a result of 
the will of the teacher alone, but as a result of understanding 
and unselfish love of giving on the part of the teacher, and 
of willingness to receive on‘the part of the learner. The 
one essential thing for the guide to do is to understand 
clearly the saving truths which are the basis of his teach- 
ing, and, in order that they may be alive and effective and 
adaptable to the various conditions of the patient, to live 
them in his own life. In other words, it is absolutely 
necessary that his good and truth should be in conjunction, 
and so in active and useful circulation in his soul. 

Only in this way can the proper spiritual atmosphere be 
brought to bear upon the sickness of the patient. He must 
be surrounded by the practical operation and the visible 
effect of the very principles by which he is being guided. 
Without this plain demonstration of the spirit behind the 
words, the words themselves, however wise, could have no 
effect whatever, but would be only a mockery, leading toward 
hypocrisy and stagnation. Moreover, not only should the 
guide not assume the attitude of a superior who is trying 
to impose his wisdom upon the patient, but he should him- 
self be so alive to the facts of humility and growth as nor- 
mal human conditions, as to be glad and ready to receive 
advice and instruction from his patient ; always being watch- 
ful, however, to see that the advice and instruction are given 
in a simple and unselfish spirit. 
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We have said that the primary or spiritual cause of the 
disorder is selfishness in the patient, combined with a sensi- 
tive nervous temperament. In the blindness of his suffer- 
ing, before he has learned anything about its true nature, it 
may appear to him that certain circumstances of his life are 
unendurable. He regards the difficulty as external to him- 
self, and tries to school himself to bear it by the vigorous 
exercise of his will. He feels that, if he can prevent his 
suffering from manifesting itself in external ways, he is 
exercising self-control, and that perhaps in time the cir- 
cumstances that are tormenting him may change or disap- 
pear. As a matter of fact, they do not disappear ; and, in 
the long run, the effort to control his suffering by an exter- 
nal use of the will becomes exhausting to the nerves. The 
patient is in a state of combat which is abnormal in its very 
nature, because based upon a false idea of the cause of his 
trouble, and can result in nothing but constantly increasing 
strain and ultimate collapse. But the breaking down of the 
external will is, in the order of the Lord’s Divine Provi- 
dence, a.yery important step toward a more normal condi- 
tion, for, after that, although all the hitherto unconscious 
selfishnesses in the interiors of the soul are permitted to 
flow up into the consciousness without hindrance, the strain 
between the unconscious and the conscious self is removed. 

To a superficial observer it might appear that, when the 
conscious will, in its effort at self-control, has broken down, 
the man himself is defeated, and that the evil in him has 
overcome the good ; but, when we look at the matter in the 
light of spiritual truth, we see that the strain was the result 
of combat between a will which was based upon the love of 
self, however well intentioned, and the rebellious evils 
threatening him ‘from his interiors. The immediate and 
visible combat was not between good and evil, but between 
evil and evil, resulting in a collapse of all merely natural 
powers of self-control. But, behind the immediate and 
visible combat, was the operation of the Lord’s love, stirring 
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up the man’s evils into activity, so that they might destroy 
each other and come vividly within the reach of man’s con- 
scious will; so that he, instead of merely trying to control 
their outward manifestations by his own strength, might 
clearly perceive them in their very foundations, clearly ac- 
knowledge them as sin against the Lord, and so receive 
from Him, in the place of selfish strain and fear, the power 
of humble, loving service by submission to His will. Only 
at this point of the general disturbance does the true and 
clean-cut combat between the good and evil in the man be 
gin. Only now can he begin to use his free will from the 
Lord rationally against the evil. Before, he was. struggling 
blindly against evil, with a selfish will that was itself evil, 
but now the way is opened for him, by the collapse of his 
selfish will, to begin a’new combat in reliance upon the 
Lord’s help. Swedenborg tells us that the use of tempta- 
tions and combats in man is to separate the evil in him from 
the good, and so make it possible for the good to conquer 
the evil with freedom and power. Thus it may be seen, 
that what to a superficial observer on the natural plane 
would seem to be a defeat, appears in the light of our faith 
like a clearing of decks for action at the beginning of the 
real battle. All that seemed combat before, with its painful 
and distressing strain, was but a preliminary skirmish in- 
tended to prove to man the ineffectiveness of natural 
weapons, and to lead him to the only true means by which 
spiritual combats may be won. 

The first truth to oppose to the falsities which have 
dominated him in the past, which he must learn to see 
clearly with his understanding, and to love and act with his 
will, is that the painful external circumstances which were 
apparently the original cause of his strain were not, in a 
true view of the case, the cause at all, but that the true 
cause is to be found in his own weak and selfish resistance 
to these circumstances; and that, if these circumstances 
were wholly removed by external means, the resistance 
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would very soon reassert itself in some other form. More- 
over, when he has once recognized that the evil is in himself, 
and not in circumstances or other persons, he will begin to find 
and recognize in himself many other cases of resistance, all 
derived from the same selfish desire for his own comfort or 
supremacy. But, even after he has recognized the truth 
quite clearly, the old falsities will continually assert them- 
selves, until, in the course of time, they are subdued by the 
repeated and active exercise of the will in support of the 
truth, and in reliance upon the Lord’s help. In this work 
the function of the spiritual guide is very important, for 
any merely personal sympathy or good-natured desire for © 
the comfort of the patient would result in adding to his 
confusion, by minimizing his responsibility. As, when a 
child trips upon the floor and hurts himself, the good- 
natured and foolish nurse says, “naughty floor,” instead of 
showing the child the need of looking to his own steps. 
The wise sympathy of the guide must reenforce in the pa- 
tient his spiritual point of view, sustaining him in the recog- 
nition of his own responsibility, and leading him to reliance 
upon the Lord as the only wholesome form of comfort and 
strength. In this way, little by little and step by step, the 
resistances are gradually overcome, and, with each single 
victory, new strength of will is acquired from the Lord; 
until, in the end, the selfish love, which was the origin of all 
the resistances, has become changed into an unselfish love 
working in submission to the Lord's will. 

Thus may the spiritual distance be traversed which lies 
between the two places, one at the beginning and the other 
at the end of the journey — the first, a low place of subjec- 
tion to evil, in which external circumstances act as limita- 
tions to the freedom of the soul, and the other the beginning 
of the rising ground, in which evil becomes a stepping-stone 
to good, and circumstances, from being limitations to free- 
dom, become opportunities for its larger growth. 

Not only must the spiritual guide sustain the patient’s rec- 
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ognition of his own responsibility to shun his resistance to the 
Lord’s will as expressed in the circumstances of his life, 
but he must be keen to detect states of mind in the patient 
which are, unconsciously to himself, derived from this selfish 
resistance. Thus will the patient be led to perceive, as it 
were, such states from afar off, and so to keep consistently 
in the fresh air of his new and invigorating truth. By stead- 
fastly and bravely recognizing his own responsibility, and 
steadily acting from that recognition, he is saved from the 
most common pitfall of neurasthenic patients—that of 
hypochondria—a dismal swamp, from which, if once en- 
tered, the escape is most laborious and difficult. 

Most of us, if we look about, will not have far to go to 
find patients of this kind, blindly suffering from imaginary 
pains which serve their minds as an excuse for not looking 
at or acknowledging the defect of character, the disease of 
soul, which is the real cause of their distress. The greatest 
ingenuity is exercised by such patients in organizing their 
lives so as to enable them to shirk coming into contact with 
any of the circumstances or conditions which are distasteful 
to their selfishness; and their delicate health and need of 
seclusion is an ever ready and sufficient reason for any 
course which contributes to their selfish comfort. Habits 
of invalidism are thus acquired which in many cases 
aggravate the physical nervous symptoms, and not infre- 
quently lay the foundation for serious physical disease. For 
the state of indolent stagnation thus induced, alternating 
with times of irritability when selfishness becomes acute, 
makes it difficult for the circulation of the blood to be vig- 
orous and healthy, and so renders the system sensitive and 
open to attack from any hereditary or acquired taint. It 
is very common, moreover, to find such a state of things 
existing under an outer covering of elevated sentiment, 
ethical emotion, and an active external beneficence in 
certain directions, combined with sharply defined antag- 
onisms in others, proving that the beneficence is based 
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upon personal considerations, instead of principles, and 
illustrating the fact, so clearly stated by Swedenborg, that 
aman may be in heaven with his understanding and the 
thoughts of his mind, and at the same time in hell with the 
fundamental affections of his will, and the true motives of 
his life. The kind of hypocrisy and self-deception here 
described is of course wholly unconscious in the patient, 
and, were this aspect of his case presented to him offhand, 
he would indignantly deny its truth, and such denial would 
result in the further confirmation and strengthening of 
the false bases of his morbid attitude. 

When we speak of the imaginary pains of hypochondria, 
it must not be understood that it has no real pains, for its 
suffering and distress are frequently most acute, but only 
that the cause assigned to them by the patient is imaginary 
and false. Such cases are very different from that of the 
conscious hypocrite who has nothing the matter with him, 
and whom it may be our duty to expose as_a fraud. In 
the case of the hypochondriac, we must remember that 
the fraud is unconscious, and that the dupe and the fraud 
are combined in one person. 

In these cases the very foundation of our treatment would 
consist of gradually leading the patient himself to a recogni- 
tion of the true facts, and in his case the process of learning 
the truth must be more painful than in the case of disordered 
nerves without the superadded burden of hypochondria. For 
the maintenance and support of a fiction intended to furnish 
an excuse for inefficiency so as to protect the patient’s 
self-esteem, requires an amount of conceit in proportion to 
his lack of true self-reliance. The undermining of this con- 
ceit and the necessary wounding of the vanity which must 
accompany it, are a very painful process ; and, to accomplish 
it with the least possible wear and tear to the sensibilities 
of the patient, requires the greatest loving-kindness, patience, 
clearness, and faithfulness to truth, on the part of the pa- 
tient's guide, — while it requires, on the part of the patient, 
a great willingness to suffer for the sake of truth. 
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In thegcase of a confirmed hypochondriac it may take 
years of patient labor and tenacious affection before the 
interiors’ are cleansed of their preponderating selfishness, 
and the freedom of truth and love has been obtained. Of 
course, we never expect to reach a state in which we shall 
be so clean throughout that it will be no longer necessary 
to look to the Lord and shun evils as sins against Him. 
- This would be an entire misconception of our true relation 
to our Father in heaven, and an entirely false standard of 
spiritual health. Neither in this world nor in the next, and 
not in any of the heavens, can we be exempt from the influ- 
ence of the selfishness of our own human nature; but, as 
we ascend through the path of regeneration and through 
the unselfish uses of heavenly life, our habit of repudiating 
and casting off the poison of selfish and worldly love and 
of absorbing the vitality of the Lord’s loving-kindness will 
become more and more constant and habitual, until it finally 
appears as automatic as the beating of our hearts and 
the breathing of our lungs. Thus we see that the spiritual 
habits we are obliged to form to rescue ourselves and others 
from the distresses and sins of neurasthenia are the very 
same habits which, when fully developed, make us strong as 
spiritual men, and upon which alone we can rely for health 
and vigor in the spiritual world. 

We must now consider the place occupied in this treat- 
ment by the body as the servant of the soul. It must, of 
course, be considered as distinct from the soul, although 
intimately conjoined to it in a subordinate position. The 
health of the whole man—the organism composed of 
body and soul together — depends on obedience to spiri- 
tual Jaw on the part of the soul, and obedience to natural 
law on the part of the body; and in obedience to the 
law, both spiritual and natural, by which the body should 
be controlled and ruled by the life and wisdom of the 
soul. The great law of health for the human soul we 
find in the New Testament as the law of habitual re- 
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pentance and obedience, or, as specifically explained by 


Swedenborg, that which requires us constantly to look to 


the Lord and shun our evils as sins against Him. The laws 
of physical health and hygiene are more clearly understood 
in our time than the laws of spirit, and, in so far as, they 
can be separated from spiritual laws (with which, in fact, 
they are closely joined by correspondence), they are clearly 
understood by the medical profession and practised in what 
we have called the physical treatment of neurasthenia. So 
far then our course is clear, but it remains to be stated 
what should .be our course of action with regard to the re- 
lation between the body and the soul, the laws of which 
have not, as far as I know, been clearly stated, and are not 
well understood, either by medical practitioners or mental 
healers. It is obviously necessary that the soul should be 
clean, that its affections should be strong and pure, and its 
wisdom clear and true; but, in order to turn that good af- 
fection and true thought into useful life, it is dependent 
upon the body, and that. body must be a true expression of 
its will; and the law by which a healthy body receives and 
executes the mandates of the will may be called the law of 
coordination. 

If we read the face of a man or woman who is op- 
pressed by anxiety, we notice that the muscles are drawn 
tensely in a set position, which makes it difficult or impos- 
sible for the face to express any other emotion than the 
anxiety which has put its stamp upon it. The face is an 
index of the whole body, and, if we could see all the 
muscles of the body, we should find similar contractions 
throughout, resulting in attitudes and movements devoid 
of freedom, spasmodic, and inexpressive of anything but 
awkwardness and discomfort. We speak in ordinary lan- 
guage of a person’s being struck speechless with fright, 
and it is very true that, under the influence of terror, the 
organs of speech and even of thought are often paralyzed 
by muscular spasms and contractions. If we go still further 
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in our observations, we find that respiration and the beating 
of the heart are also affected by disturbed mental states, 
the breathing becoming spasmodic and irregular, and the 
beating of the heart violent and rapid ; moreover, the pallor 
of fear, and the flush of temper or embarrassment, are indi- 
cations that mental disturbances affect the circulation of 
the blood. 

It was said in the beginning of this paper that the funda- 
mental truth upon which this treatment is based, is that the 
spiritual cause of neurasthenia is selfishness, or, to put it 
more exactly, love of self and of the world; and it is hardly 
necessary to add that, in this view of the disorder, all the 
anxiety, fear, embarrassment, irritability, and other nervous 
or emotional states are due to the hereditary or acquired 
selfishness of the patient, working in combination with sen- 
sitive nerves ; and that all the muscular contractions, irregu- 
larity of respiration, disordered beating of the heart, and poor 
circulation are due tothe same causes. When the patient has 
undertaken to cleanse his soul by the acknowledgment of his 
evils and by looking to the Lord, he finds that his body is 
by no means willing to help him carry out his good intentions. 
The physical habits we have described as the result of his 
past selfish mental states, keep his will imprisoned and with- 
out a free outlet for unselfish energy. Moreover, long after 
the will has changed its aim, the nerves of his body will 
simulate the old evil affections and resistances to good, and 
make him apparently impotent to carry out the dictates of 
his conscience. Here, unless a way is found to remove 
the obstructions caused by vicious physical habits, is a fruit- 
ful cause of further strain, and it is necessary to meet the 
difficulty on the physical as well as on the spiritual plane. 

In order to do this, a series of physical exercises has been 
devised, calculated to counteract abnormal physical habits, 
both of motion and of rest. 

Modern psychology has much to tell us about the “un- 
conscious” or the “subliminal” self, or that part of our 
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intelligence which lies beneath the threshold of conscious- 
ness, and we are told that when our habits of thought and 
action have become firmly fixed, so that they run along as it 
were automatically, and no longer require any special effort 
of the conscious will, it is because they have become part 
of the working of our “unconscious self.’’ This modern 
doctrine, which is undoubtedly corroborated by experience, 
differs from Swedenborg’s doctrine of the “interiors” 
only in so far as the limits of materialism make that differ- 
ence necessary. In other words, what Swedenborg applies 
to the soul of man, modern psychologists only apply to 
those parts of his organism with which they can come 
into experimental contact. Their teaching is very valua- 
ble to us, however, partly because it is true in itself, and 
partly because it illustrates for us on a material and merely in- 
telHectual plane, the doctrine of the interiors which Sweden- 
borg has given us on the spiritual plane. 

While we were talking about spiritual causes we had to 
consider the cleansing of the interiors of the soul, and, now 
that we come to the consideration of effects in the muscles, 
nerves, and circulation of the blood, we must take into 
account the nature and function of the “unconscious self.” 

Roughly speaking, it can be described as a reservoir of 
accumulated physical and intellectual habit, just as the inte- 
riors of the soul can be described as a reservgir of heredi- 
tary and accumulated habits of affection and its correspond- 
ing thought ; and, just as the cleansing of the interiors can 
only be accomplished by seeing and shunning the evils in 
the soul as sins and looking to the Lord, so the physical 
contractions and rigidities, which are habits of the uncon- 
scious self, can only be removed by learning to perceive and 
drop them, and by steadily working toward a physical 
standard of motion and rest, which shall be in accordance 
with a spiritual state of unselfish energy and peace. 

Just as, on the spiritual plane, it is painful to acknowledge 
‘our evils, so, on the physical plane, do we find it painful to 
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drop our contractions. So long as contractions are habitual | 
and automatic, or, in other words, so long as we are uncon- 
scious of them, they do not necessarily produce any discom- 
fort, because the limitations which they impose upon us are 
unknown to ourselves, and we may never have consciously 
tasted, even in childhood, the joy of physical freedom. 
When, however, we begin to get glimpses of the freedom 
we might have, but are as yet unable to attain, there begins 
to grow in us a stirring of unrest and consequent discom- 
fort ; moreover, when muscles, with their nerves, have ac- 
quired a long habit of contraction, there is at first a feeling 
of physical distress in the nerves, when, by the use of the 
will, the contractions begin to unfold —the kind of distress 
that people describe by such expressions as “having one’s 
teeth set on edge.” This unfolding of contractions in the 
nerves and muscles is what is accomplished by the relax- 
ing exercises. to which I have referred. They consist of 
slow, rhythmical motions, practised with the least possible 
effort, and the quality and characteristics of these motions 
are just the opposite of spasmodic or tense. They are 
gentle and smooth, as well as slow and<coherent. More- 
over, just as in*nervous tension there is an amount of force 
expended far in excess of what is required by use, so, in 
the relaxing exercises, great care is taken to see that the 
amount of nervous and muscular energy expended is not 
wasted, but all used legitimately to perform the intended 
use. 

One of the most useful forms of exercise by which these 
qualities can be gradually impressed upon the subconscious 
self, is that of slow, smooth, and rhythmical breathing, by 
which even the beating of the heart can be favorably af- 
fected and led to correspond to calm and trustful habits of 
mind. It is possible, by patience and quiet persistency, to 
form habits of regular and deep breathing, and the unobtru- 
siveness of breathing exercises makes it easy to practise 
them at almost any time ; long, wakeful hours of the night 
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may be turned to good account by the use of the will in this 
manner, for the sake of making the body quiet for the 
reception of an unselfish, restful spirit from the Lord. 

In order that in all these exercises every motion may be 
carried out smoothly, gently, and coherently, with only the 
necessary amount of nervous qnergy, it should start from a 
state of rest which must have all the essential qualities of 
free, uncontracted motion, excepting its force. To make 
the meaning of this statement clear, by contrast, let us con- 
sider the rigid attitudes in which many of us think that we 
rest. It is quite common for people to sleep with their 
knees drawn up, shoulders hunched, the tongue contracted 
to the roof of the mouth, and sometimes the fists clenched 
and the muscles of the forehead drawn together. All 
these forms of tension mean a continual unconscious waste 
of energy, and a state of normal physical rest requires that 
they should all be removed, and that all the nerves and 
muscles of the body should lie quiescent and open. 

By faithful practice of these exercises under proper 
guidance, especially when they are accompanied with a cor- 
responding effort of the will to shun all forms of selfishness 
on the spiritual plane, the old and vicious habits of contrac- 
tion accumulated in the unconscious self, which constituted 
an obstruction to the new life of the spirit, are gradually 
removed, and new physical habits are formed, fitted to re- 
ceive the new life, and to express it with a new and gentle 
power. 

A training of this kind illustrates in an interesting man- 
ner the correspondence of the soul with the body, for one 
of the most common effects of the physical exercises is 
a loosening and letting out of mental or emotional dis- 
tresses long repressed by what is called “sheer force of 
will,” from false considerations of dignity or altruism. 

It may be well to say here that the need of a person for 
such training cannot be gauged by the mere appearance 
of contractions in his muScles and movements, for one 
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may have very contracted muscles and the contraction may 
not go very deep, and may not c&rrespond to profound spirit- 
ual disturbance. On the other hand, a person may be ex- 
ternally free in movement and apparent muscular action, 
and, at the same time, suffer acutely from more subtle 
contractions of muscles and nerves in interior organs of 
the body ; as, for instance, in cases of nervous dyspepsia. 

As the normal physical habits assert themselves, the effect 
of the exercises becomes more and more pleasant and rest- 
ful, until it becomes possible to drop all tension, and to get 
a comparatively complete physical rest, in time immeasur- 
ably shorter than can be attained by ordinary methods. 
Half an hour's intelligent rest in the open air may give > 
more refreshment than a whole day’s vacation unintelli- 
gently spent, and thus the body may be kept free from 
meaningless and unnecessary contractions, and become 
an open channel for the expression of useful activity. 


Neither do men put new wine into old bottles, else the bottles break, 
and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish; but they put new wine 
into new bottles and both are preserved. 


A very valuable help, so long as it is kept in a sec- 
ondary place and not confused with the primary and 
spiritual means of regeneration, is that of quiet occupation 
for the purpose of temporary distraction from painful 
thoughts and emotions. Such occupations should be im- 
personal in their nature and divorced from all ideas of com- 
petition or preeminence, and should be pursued in a quiet 
spirit of appreciation of the uses of the subject, and a steady 
application of the will and concentration of the mind. 

For some people the study of natural history answers the 
purpose admirably, and opens up a field of thought requir- 
ing truth-loving observation, and offering to the imagination 
an endless spectacle of wholesome wonder; to others, and 
especially to women, the study and pursuit of kindergarten 
methods of training furnish the required interest and occu- 
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pation. It must be remembered, however, that when dis- 
tractions are pursued as a cure in themselves, their healing 
effects can be but incomplete and temporary. They are 
useful, from a spiritual point of view in relation to nervous 
disease, only as a resting-place from which new strength 
may be gathered to meet the selfish and worldly habits of 
affection and thought which are the true spiritual causes of 
the evil. 

To go back again for a moment to the cleansing of the 
soul — great care should be exercised to feed the patient 
with strong and wholesome thoughts. The most powerful 
source of help of this kind is, of course, the Lord’s Word, 
if the patient is able and willing to receive it with satisfac- 
tion; but in many cases this may be too strong food, and 
then it is well to read aloud from books and stories in which 
the spirit of the Lord’s Word is adapted to the affairs of 
life in such a manner as to be acceptable to those whose 
minds and habits are not yet ready to receive directly the 
strong nourishment of the simple Word of God. The 
Psalms are an unfailing source of strength and wholesome 
consolation, and the practice of committing them to memory 
is so useful that it cannot be valued too highly. When the 
mind and the eyes are too feeble to read, verses that have 
been committed to memory are comparatively easy to 
repeat, and, especially during sleepless nights, are most 
helpful as a barrier against evil influences, and as a means 
of keeping the mind in tune with the thoughts and affec- 
tions of protecting angels. 

It is a great advantage to patients when they can be 
placed so that they can render service, as well as receive it; 
for the application to life, for the benefit of others, of the 
principles they are receiving, helps more than anything else 
toward the welding of the truth of those principles into 
their spiritual substance and form, and gives them the train- 
ing necessary for the cooperation and reciprocal service 
characteristic of spiritual family life,in heaven and on earth. 
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There is a very common form of confusion of thought in 
regard to such subjects as we have been considering, against 
which it is well that we should be on our guard. I refer to 
that state of mind which does not clearly distinguish between 
the quality of a thought and that of its subject-matter, but 
which concludes too easily that all thought about unwhole- 
some things must necessarily be unwholesome. It is one 
of the great characteristics of the New Church, one which 
makes it strong in the work of regeneration, that it is not 
afraid to face sin, but only insists that it must be looked at, 
and looked through, in the light of heaven; that it must 
always be looked down upon from above, and that its 
hideousness and emptiness must be fully recognized. 
Moral teachers who lack the clear doctrine which the 
New Church affords are often timid about sin, and feel 
that it is wholesome to pay as little attention as possible 
to morbid things. They say that people think altogether too 
much about sin, and that it is better to think more about 
the right we may do in the future, than of the wrong we 
have done in the past. To this we must answer that, 
as a matter of course, it is wrong and unwholesome to think 
of sin from motives of frivolity, or curiosity, or self-cen- 
tred introspection ; but that, whether we acknowledge it or 
not, the fact of sin is with us, and that, when the Lord forces 
it into our consciousness in the form of pain, our only true 
attitude is to face and overcome it. We cannot dodge it, 
either by denying it or by declining to consider it; for, by 
doing that, we are actually covering it over with a false 
exterior which has no foundation and no stability. We 
know that we cannot learn to see and love good and 
heavenly life, without learning to recognize our own evils 
and trampling them beneath our feet. The other way may 
be pleasant for the time being, but the true way lays the 
foundation for eternal strength. The states we have been 
considering correspond, on the spiritual plane, to patholog- 
ical states on the physical plane. From the heavenly point 
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of view they are ugly and morbid, but the patient cannot 
be ready to see with spiritual eyes the beauty of wholesome 
goodness, until he has clearly and definitely recognized the 
evil states as hateful, and shunned them as sins against 
the Lord. 

Thus it appears, in the light of the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, that the disease of neurasthenia offers a special oppor- 
tunity for spiritual growth, from the fact that it forces evils 
into the consciousness from the interiors, and makes their 
recognition unavoidable through pain, provided we have the 
light to judge truly by spiritual standards and possess the 
power of calling things by their right names ; realizing that, 
when there is no organic disease, the spiritual cause of all 
nervous disorder is selfishness. 

Let us hope that the doctrines of the New Church may 
be used with increasing usefulness in pointing out to 
patients of this class the spiritual opportunity their suffer- 
ing affords. 

“ And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and the 

effect of righteousness quietness and assurance forever.”’ 


ARTHUR A. CAREY. 
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THE RELATION OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE TO 
ACCIDENTS. 


Ir would be unwise to claim that much will be added to 
our present knowledge in reference to the above topic by 
any one article or any series of articles such as the one here 
submitted. And after the significant and important work 
done along these lines by such logical and thorough think- 
ers and investigators as John Fiske, Professor Drummond, 
and many others, it would be idly presumptuous to endeavor 
to increase the horizon of the problem, or to fail to recognize 
the limits set finite humanity by the unfathomed depths of 
Divine wisdom. 4 

The most that can be done is to attempt an arrangement 
of the series of factors thus far recognized as entering into 
the consideration of the question in some order, and to add 
to each such factor or series of factors, such further 
knowledge, as may be available. 

To the knowledge existing previous to his day in refer- 
ence to the Divine Providence, Swedenborg has added a 
dual conception, which is at this date quite familiar to all 
students of the works of the great Swede. True to his 
intensely dualistic conception of life in general, Swedenborg 
has extended the idea of dualism into the concept of Provi- 
dence, and by this means has promulgated a conception as 
new as is his concept of the Word, of charity, of conjugial 
love, or of any one of the many thoughts given to the 
world through the instrumentality of this remarkable man. 

Before we can appreciate fully the broad / sweeps of 
thought made possible by Swedenborg’s peculiar dualism 
which he has called Providence and Przvidence, Providence 
for the: “good” and Przvidence for the “evil,” it will be 
well to “hark back” briefly to the beginnings of things. 
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In the first place, Swedenborg bases all his philosophy, 
that has any bearing on this point at all, upon a threefold 
dualism, with which I have reason to believe every reader of 
this article is thoroughly and intimately familiar, and which 
consequently needs only to be indicated here. He begins 
with the assumption of a dualism in Deity, which he has 
called “ Divine love and Divine wisdom.” That these are 
inherently a part of the study of Divine Providence is evi- 
dent from the fact that he constantly refers to his work on 
“Divine Love and Wisdom” in the construction of his 
work on “Divine Providence.” Theologically, these two 
concepts are denominated the Divine and the human. The 
Divine is synonymous with the Divine love, and the human 
with the Divine wisdom. Symbolically, this dual factor in 
Deity is called Jehovah and Jesus, or Father and Son. In 
other words, our teacher wants us to think of Deity asa 
duality — love and wisdom. Building upon this basis, the 
seer constructs man along the same generic principles and 
attributes, and gives him a dualism of faculty, called will 
and understanding, the will conceived of as being a recep- 
tacle of the emanations of Divine love, and the understand- 
ing as being the receptacle of the emanations of Divine 
wisdom. These emanations themselves Swedenborg calls 
Diving good and Divine truth (or Divine true) — Divinum 
bonum et Divinum verum, not veritas. Arranged schematic- 
ally these things would thus shape themselves : — 


God .. . Love 
Emanations . Good .. . True 
Man. .. . Will . . . Understanding 


In other words, two divinely “substantial” emanations 


flow from the love and wisdom of God, respectively, into the - 


will and understanding of man, giving the word “ substan- 
tial” a strictly philosophical interpretation. ‘ 
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From this coordination there follows naturally the entire 
doctrine of “influx” as established by Swedenborg. That 
is to say, conceived philosophically, there is an “infinite dis- 
tance” between the “ Infinite and Eternal,” or God, and the 
“finite and temporal,” or man. And the great gulf between 
is bridged by the “influx” of good and_truth, the emana- 
tions of the Divine love and wisdom. The matter is thus 
reiterated, because the purpose of this article is to gather 
factors into such relationship as to bring into bold and clear 
relief the relationships of things, so far as known to the 
student of the new philosophy. | 

True to the inherent dualism of his system of philosophy, 
Swedenborg subjects his “doctrine of influx” to a similar 
bipartition, and teaches a dual influx, which he has desig- 
nated as “immediate and mediate influx.”” It may be as- 
sumed that the term “immediate influx” is confined to the 
influx of Divine good from the Divine love into the will of 
man, while the term “mediate influx” is applied to the 
influx of Divine truth from the Divine wisdom into the | 
understanding of man. In other words, God’s love operates 
into the will of man by good interiorly or from within, His 
wisdom operates into the understanding of man by Divine 
truth exteriorly or from without. 

From these two operations arise two distinct creations in 
which man as a totality is involved, and these two are called 
the church and the Word, the church being the final result- 
ant of the operation of the. Divine love by Divine good into 
the heart or will of the race, and the Word being the final 
resultant of the operation of the Divine wisdom by Divine 
truth into the understanding (or life experiences) of the 
race ; therefore, symbolically, the church is typified by a 
woman, since the word “woman” signifies love, and the 
Word is typified by a man (or the Son of man), since. the 
word “man” signifies wisdom. Denuded of the ponderous- 
ness of philosophic ontology, these sentences mean that 
God has built into the heart of the race an intuitive and 
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direct (or subconscious) life-element, called the church, con- 
sisting of all the varied manifestations which go to make up 
ideal humanity, such as love, loyalty, maternity, fidelity (or 
faith), justice, mercy, friendship, conjugial love, etc., and 
that He has built into the outer consciousness of the race 
(or into its intellectual life) from without, and by gradual 
processes of experience and of education, all the varied fac- 
tors which enter into the construction of outer (or real) 
humanity, such as reason, philosophy, logic, etc. These 
constitute the Word, usually written for the various nations 
of the world in their own language and in forms of sym- 
bolism very familiar to the readers of sacred records. 

Hold in mind the fact that the church and the Word are 
synonyms for the aggregate will and understanding of the 
race, and you have taken the next step in the reasoning 
process here followed out. But since there is an individual, 
and since there is an aggregate, there must also exist a rela- 
tion between the individual and the aggregate, and this rela- 
‘tion on the will side is called Providence, and on the intellect 
side Przvidence. 

Now add these two factors to the three already found 
thus :— 


God. . « « Love and wisdom 


by meansof. . . . . . Good and truth (true) 
flows into man’s. . . will and understanding 
and by meansof . ... . Providence and Przvidence 


relates the individual . 

man to the aggregate man 

(or race-man) under the 

mameof ... . . . . the church — the Word. 


This makes it possible for us to realize the first factor 
upon which emphasis is to be placed in this article, namely, 
that Swedenborg does not use the word Providence in the 
older theologic sense, of the care of God of the individual 
by himself, but invariably of the care of the aggregate by 
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God. In older theology we were accustomed to quote 
examples of how this man or that woman was miraculously 
saved from this accident or that accident. But this factor 
will have to be called by some other name. A consideration 
of Providence as limited to any one individual, no matter 
how godly or ungodly, is never true, because it omits the 
other people who were not miraculously saved from the 
disaster, and hence puts the consideration of the problem 
upon a basis which prevents its proper and intelligent con- 
sideration. To think of God’s care being exercised over 
the man who is saved froma shipwreck or a railroad acci- 
dent, and of its not being exercised over the man who was 
killed in that same disaster, is evidently throwing the pic- 
ture out of focus, and hence making conclusions unreliable. 
It is therefore essential to conceive of both Providence and 
Przevidence as tending toward the conservation of the race, 
and to consider the conservation of the individual under 
some other head. | 


IT. 


The next step to be taken involves the recognition of the 
two principles called Providence and Prezvidence in and of 
themselves. We have above spoken of Providence as re- 
lated to the will or emotional side of life, and of Pravidence 
as related to the intellectual. This seems at first to militate 
against the idea enunciated by Swedenborg that Provi- 
dence is involved in the Lord’s relationship to the good, 
while Przevidence is involved in the relationship or attitude 
toward the wicked or the evil. But this appearance holds 
only so long as the operative planes or “fields of force” of 
the Divine good and the Divine true are not introduced 
into the consideration of the question. When this has 
been done, the apparent lack of reconciliation is disposed of. 
Swedenborg clothes the idea of the “fields of force” along 
which the Divine good and the Divine true operate, into 
the words: “ Divine good lifts men to heaven, Divine true 
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condemns them to hell.” In other words, as physically the 
earth is held in place by the operation of a dual law ora 
dual force called “the centripetal and centrifugal force,” 
the first of which draws the earth inward toward the sun 
and the second of which pushes it away from that luminary, 
so are we to conceive of Divine good drawing man inward 
to God, and Divine true pushing him outward from God. 
These two processes are to be called relatively Providence 
and Przvidence, and to be held on the mental plane as 
exactly equivalent to the centripetal and centrifugal force. 
In less technical language it may be said that the will side 
of man is shaped from within out by Providence, while the 
intellect serves to restrain him from committing that which 
is not good, and molds him from without inward, and that 
this operation of the intellect may be called Divine Przvi- 
dence. Add to this the idea that the Lord controls the 
angels of heaven by love, and the devils in hell by intellect, 
and the combination is made, which deprives the appear- 
ance of contradiction of its validity. 

Thus far then we have noted that Providence aims toward 
the welfare of the aggregate, and that it is differentiated as 
to its action with the inner (or good) and the outer (or evil) 
side of things. 


ITT, 


Let us now note the element of inflexibility. When the 


farmer plants a grain of corn, soil, sun, air, water, and a 


host of other things known and unknown cooperate to pro- 
duce more corn. They do not produce anything else. If 
wheat is planted, wheat will be produced; if potatoes are 
planted, potatoes will be produced. In the same way when 
Jones falls asleep at night, he wakes next morning as 
Jones, he does not wake as-Smith. Eliminate mentally, if 
you can, the fact of “the law,” the inflexibility of the law, 
the almost inexorable inerrancy of the law, and you will 
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have eliminated the main factors of Divine Providence. 
Providence involves not only the fact that corn planted 
grows into corn, but that the various forces of nature will 
always play along perfectly familiar lines, and that the 
farmer who plants, hoes, gathers, and garners that corn, the 
miller who grinds it, and the final customer who buys and 
eats it, will all have bodies and minds subject to similar 
series of laws operating along more or less familiar “ fields 
of force.” This adds much to the realization of the gigantic 
proportions of Divine Providence, and to the fact that any 
fractional view of Providence, confining it to any one in- 
dividual or to any one accident, lacks the fundamentals of 
satisfactory results. 

Add to this the factor of numbers, and the picture is set 
in yet more rigid and easily comprehensible lines. Takea 
railroad crossing which is called dangerous, one at which 
numbers of people are slain. By actual computation 
11,000,000 people are carried safely over one such crossing 
for every one that is killed or injured. We fail to allow 
this factor to enter into the consideration, because the acci- 
dent immediately before us is so shocking and so distress- 
ing as to incapacitate the mind from realizing that God 


averted thousands of similar accidents, and did so daily, ° 


before the free agency of man finally managed to break 
through His laws for an instant and cause the catastrophe. 

Any one watching one of the great union stations in our 
large cities for half a day, will realize the enormous number 
of possibilities of danger that enter into the complex com- 
bination of humanity and machinery of which that union 
station is a factor. Hundreds of engines composed of hun- 
dreds, aye thousands, of parts, any one of them liable to 
give way or break; tons of rails exposed to expansion or 
contraction according to temperature changes; dozens of 
switches in the yard, with trains crossing them and hammer- 
ing them with ton-weight blows every twelve minutes on an 
average day and night; dozens of men, some of them fresh, 
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some tired and overworked, handling dozens of levers, each 
of them at least nine times aday. Hand these figures to your 
mathematical friend and ask him how many possibilities of 
danger and accidents this means, and he will give youa 
number that will be startling for size. Then consider that 
Providence is constantly and alegtly operative against all 
these possibilities of danger through a few easily enumer- 
ated channels, namely, the inflexibility of the law that steel 
shall act in certain ways under certain temperatures ; that 
human minds shall operate in certain well-defined ways, 
under the various forces which control them, such as a sense 
of responsibility, a fear of loss of situation, a sense of pride 
in the maintenance of schedule time, ete. Add to this the 
watchful eye of the track-walker who trudges his mile or 
two of track at all times and in all weathers, keenly alive to 
the fact that he is part of God’s Providence, and the man 
who touches the axle boxes to see whether they be hot, and 
clinks the wheels to see whether they be sound, and you 
will have rather a new picture of Divine Providence, and 
you may add to the band of angels whom you have hitherto 
pictured as being within the limit of the sentence, “ He 
will give His angels charge over thee,” a few grimy and un- 
couth figures, who seem ill-assorted angels, and you may 
close the curtains of the berth of your sleeper and lie down 
to be lulled into fitful sleep by the clatter of the wheels on 
the railpoints, and sleep “under Providence.’’ God averts 
thousands of accidents daily. 

We also allow the horror of a catastrophe to displace the 
mental process with reference to the real humanity and life 
involved. It is the body of the man that is mangled and 
destroyed in an accident, and not his soul. The man him- 
self is not touched by these — And this leads me to 
the next point. 
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IV. 


Dr. Keene, in a recent issue of Zhe Outlook, says : — 


Most people, even most Christian people, shrink from death. In 
sermons and hymns and in literature it is generally represented as 
repulsive. It is spoken of as “ Death’s cold stream,” “the last enemy,” 
the “ dark valley of the shadow of death,” and the “terrors of death” 
are pictured in vivid terms. For the Christian, at least, this is all 
wrong. Death should be in reality his best friend, welcomed rather 
than feared. | 

So far as the physical aspect of death is concerned, the universal 
teaching of physicians is that the process of dying is rarely painful or 
even unwelcome to the patient, though full of sorrow to his family. A 
happy unconsciousness,in nearly all cases shields the dying man from 
pain. The weakness, the fever, the parched lips, the labored breathing, 
are all unfelt. 

Most people die quietly, and often almost imperceptibly. 


“ We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died,” 


is often true. Even when convulsive movements occur they are en- 
tirely independent of consciousness; merely physical in origin and 
character, and absolutely unattended by any suffering. 

If, then, death is not an unpleasant process physically, why should it 
be feared from the spiritual side? See what it does for the Christian: 

It frees him from accident, sickness, and suffering, to which his body 
has been liable all his life, and from which he has often, suffered, some- 
times intensely and for long periods of time. 

It frees him from all sorrow. No one who has reached even adoles- 
cence escapes sorrow. To many, sorrows are multiplied manifold, and 
bear down even the stoutest heart. The “ weary” and the “heavy 
laden” make up the mass of mankind. 

It opens the gates of heaven to him. While we know nothing accu- 
rately of the details of the heavegly life, we do know that there we shall 
live in eternal bliss; there we shall be in the presence of God Himself; 
there we shall see and know intimately our Lord Jesus Christ; there we 
shall feel the influence of the Holy Spirit; there we shall meet the 
saints of all ages; there we shall be reunited to the dear ones who have 
happily preceded us; there shall come in due time the dear ones we 
have left on earth; there our minds will expand beyond our present 
comprehension; there all the unsolved problems of earth will be clear 
as day; there we shall learn why perplexity, disappointment, and trouble 
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were our lot on earth and were needful for the orderly and sufficient 
development of our character, and of God’s large plans not only for us, 
but for the race ; there, in a word, all that is evil shall vanish away, and 
all that is good shall be ours forever. 

If death, then, is not a painful, unpleasant process, and if it does for 
us so much, it should be, not the last enemy, but our best friend; not 
dreaded as the messenger of evil, but welcomed as a companion who 
will lead us into paths of pleasantness and reveal to us the joys for 
which we have been longing all our lives. We should not speak of the 
terrors of death, but should feel in our very hearts the cheerfulness of 
death. 


An accident resulting in death, like a fatal stroke of 
paralysis or heart failure, is distressing only to those who 
witness it, not to those who are killed. They are “wrapt 
in sudden night,” as Homer says, and wake after a number 
of hours as from a deep, restful sleep, and resume the busi- 
ness of conscious life in a most unconcerned way, as is evi- 
dent after lapses of consciousness on earth, after which the 
individual resumes his daily vocations, unaware of the things 
which happened in between. It is necessary to realize that 
all processes of growth and creation are attended by an un- 
pleasant side, and that by common consent, no emphasis can 
' be placed or should be placed on that unpleasant side. The 
process of digestion is not at all pretty in any of its przvi- 
dential phases. If the eye were opened to the “inner work- 
ings’’ of the physical body, it would not be struck with 
very many ethical or beautiful features. The creation of a 
new being through childbirth is not in itself a source of 
delight ; distress and pain are quite prominent factors of it. 
The process of growth involves decay. The process of in- 
cubation and the production of a bird involves the destruc- 
tion of the egg, and any interruption of the process at any 
stage would be attended by unpleasant consequences. In 
fact, wherever there is light there is shadow. Any process 
of creation involves a process of destruction. Hence the 
birth of a soul involves the death of a body, whatever the 
nature of that death may be. 
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But the unexpected death is so dreadful, says some one. 
Again we face an appearance. It appears unexpected to us 
only, not to God. He is as prepared for it as a mother for 
her babe. Birth might appear unexpected to the babe, it is 
not so to the mother ;. the breaking of the shell may appear 
unexpected to the fluffy little dumpling of a chicken that 
finds itself suddenly in a world of light and cracked corn; 
it does not appear so to the farmer who “set” the hen. 
The sudden inrush of sex-life in the growing boy or girl 
may appear unexpected to the boy or girl concerned; it is 
not so to the wise father and mother. They well know that 
somewhere between thirteen and eighteen such and such 
things will happen, and will make provision for it. Is it to 
be assumed that God could not say to Himself, “ Somewhere 
between birth and the end of its century this soul will step 
out of its body,” and to make provision for that? We know 
that houses are exposed to danger from fire, and we create a 
little byplay of Providence called insurance, and when the 
thing happens we are prepared for it. The surgeon is pre- 
pared for the physical accident; why not multiply the sur- 
geon’s skill by myriads, and conceive of Providence as 
prepared for it also? 


V. 


How? By a marvellous combination of all the factors — 
mentioned above and thousands of others. Note how Provi- 
dence meets the requirements of the animal world — how it 
teaches the bee to build and gather, the bird to migrate, the 
distempered dog to find his remedy amid the grass of the 
field. In each case the instinct is inherent in the animal, 
and in each case, as Maeterlinck so admirably shows, it tends 
along the lines set forth in section I., namely the preser- 
vation of the aggregate. 

Now transfer this power, which we call instinct, into the 
domains of spiritual things and you have a gigantic some- 
thing, inherent in the human soul and enveloping, the indi- 


vidual soul, which tends toward adjusting the individual in 
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his relation to the aggregate. When it shows in the body 
we call it wis medicatrix nature, and it heals the torn body 
slowly, painstakingly. Conceive of this on the spiritual side 
and you have a play of forces rapidly meeting the oncoming 
soul out of its accident and adjusting all things with an 
alertness begotten of Divine love. This so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned. But now carry it forward to the ag- 
gregate and note how an accident immediately involves the 
aggregate. An uninjured man can take care of himself. 
An injured man immediately involves surgeons, nurses, 
hospitals, the solicitude of family and friends. We pass a 
healthy man with a nod, we stop beside an injured man 
with sympathies deeply stirred. The world at large is none 


the worse for those sympathies. 


Providence does not design the accident, any more than 
an ordinarily sane ang mentally healthy man designs the 
burning down of a house. But once it has happened, Provi- 
dence makes it a centre from which many otherwise latent 
traits of the aggregate can be aroused. 

A recent visit to the far West led me to a little house in 
a prairie state, where lay a helplessly crippled man. I saw 
and noted the distress and the pain, but I also saw and 
noted the fact that his wife, his sons, his daughters moved 
with lighter footsteps through that room than elsewhere, 
and that much self was sunk in the care and solicitude that 
centred upon the crippled man. 

There is a law of compensation that utilizes the infrac- 
tions of Providence, and wherever man’s free will has 
brought about a condition of things which the resisting 
counter play of Previdence could not meet, then Provi- 
dence steps in and along the lines of its own unbroken laws 
involves the aggregate, to live part of the life of the indi- 
vidual for him. For Providence tends in spiritual things 
toward the aggregate, as it tends in nature toward the 
survival of the fittest. 


ADOLPH ROEDER. 
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THE CONSUMMATION OF THE AGE IN 
INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE. 


It is well known to readers of Matthew’s Gospel that the 
twenty-fourth chapter of it is a prophecy concerning the 
Second G@pming of the Lord, and the signs which should 
precede it. “Tell us when shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign of Thy Coming, and of the Consummation 
of the Age,” certain of the disciples had asked Him, and 
this chapter was His answer. 

The internal historical sense of both question and answer 
is the one which at present most interests the church and 
the world, and will continue to do so for some time to come; 
but, if the outward fulfilment of the prophecy has already 
taken place, if the Second Coming of the Lord is no longer 
future, but an’ accomplished fact, if the first Christian age 
has been consummated, then surely in process of time, all 
men will receive the truth, and the internal historical sense 
of the prophecy will lose interest for them as athing of the 
past ; and, if there were no other sense deeper and higher, 
like the purely spiritual, which concerns only.the salvation 
of men’s souls, this part of Scripture would become a dead 
letter, or like any other history. But happily the case is 
quite otherwise ; for just as the writings of Isaiah and the 
other prophets of the Old Testament which foretold the first 
advent of the Lord in the flesh, have also a spiritual mean- 
ing which treats of His first coming to the souls of men in 
the form of Divine Truth, so this prophecy of His own 
mouth, which tells of His Second Coming in the Spirit to 
revive and reestablish His church among men, has also its 
purely spiritual sense, which tells of a Second Coming in 
power and great glory of His truth to human souls. 

For I think every rational Christian will acknowledge 
that the Lord comes to him twice. The first time, is when’ 
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he repents and takes the commandments as his guide and 
rule in life. This is a sort of natural coming ; a living along 
with the Lord in the flesh just as the Wsciples lived with 
Him of old; a period when we are being taught, instructed, 
healed of much spiritual infirmity, and as yet fail to under- 
stand all His merciful designs for our happiness and well- 
being. The Lord is then taken from us, possibly by some 
catastrophe in our lives answering ’to His betrayal by Judas 
and His condemnation by the chief priests and Pilate. In 
this departure from us, after the precious period of child- 
hood and youth is past, we take no willing part, any more 
than did the disciples of old, but He “goes away” because 
“it is expedient” for us that He should doso. And He 
goes with the promise that He will come again to judgment 
and to receive to Himself us and all within us, that He 
shall find worthy. 

He tells us meanwhile in the three judgment parables, 
that, while He is absent from us, apparently though not 
really leaving us to ourselves, we must be like the wise 
virgins, always ready with oil in our vessels with our lamps ; 
that we must make good use of the talents with which He 
entrusts us; and that like the sheep on His right hand we 
must lose no opportunity of feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and doing all the duties laid down by Him as 
owing to the neighbor. 

Such being the first coming of the Lord to our souls, and 
such His departure for.a time, there is no difficulty in de- 
fining or identifying His Second Coming, it being at or 
near the death of the body, when we change worlds, and 
take what the New Church teaches to be a most important 
“step in life.” This change is for us an epoch. It is liter- 
ally and actually a “ Consummation of this Age,” a winding 
up of all earthly accounts, an end of merely natural ex- 
istence. That it is for us also the Second Coming of the 
Lord, is evident from the following direct assertion in the 
doctrines : — 
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By not knowing at what hour your Lord cometh, is meant ignorance 
as to the time of man’s death. (Apocalypse Explained, 194.) 


These two points being established, that the first coming 
of the Lord to a regenerating soul is the period of educa- 
tion and instruction in Divine things, generally during 
childhood and youth, and His Second Coming to the same, 
the time of that soul’s departure But of this world, or: the 
judgment, the question asked by the disciples on Mount 
Olivet takes on new meaning and may be read, “ What shall 
be the sign of our departure from this life and the end of 
our probation here, and when shall the latter be?” 

The answer of our Lord as given in this whole chapter, 
when spiritually interpreted, first informs His children that 
for the necessary preservation of their freedom and ration- 
ality, the time of the departure of each one should be known 
to Him alone, and must remain absolutely concealed from 
the soul itself. ‘Be watchful therefore,” he says, “for at 
such an hour as ye think not your Lord doth come.”” That 
warning should be sufficient for us all, and the wisdom of 
the arrangement is too apparent to need discussion here. 

In His further answer, the Lord proceeds to enlighten 
His disciples, and through them His church of all coming 
ages, as to the various experiences, trials, temptations, they 
must expect to undergo during the probationary period of 
this natural life, ere they are ready to see His face again 
and enter upon the spiritual. 

Without at present entering into particulars, we may 
safely lay down this proposition, that, while the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew in its internal historical sense, treats 
of the decline and consummation of the first Christian 
Church, or the church among mankind, in its purely spiri- 
tual sense it treats of the church in man, for regenerating 
man is “a church in least form.” _~ 

This being granted there arises the rather startling ques- 
tion, Does this church in least form — this church in man — 
have a history in all respects similar to that of the church 
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without him, or similar to that of the Christian church 
which has now passed away? Does it pass through 
similar vicissitudes? Does it reach a certain stage of per- 
fection, like the Israelitish kingdom of David and Solomon, 
and then decline, as under the later kings? Or like the 
Christian church which culminated in the reign of Con- 
stantine and then fell away in faith and love, until it became 
wholly desolate and corrupt, making it necessary for the 
Lord to come again in a new revelation ? 

The general law of interpretation and the analogy of 
other parts of the Word bid us answer this question in the 
affirmative. On going into particulars, we find many con- 
firmations of this, both in common Christian experience and 
in many passages in the doctrines. But there are some 
difficulties, mainly arising from the absence of direct teach- 
ing in the doctrines, and then from the nature of the case 
itself. 

And first as to the confirmations. 

The first trials which His church was to undergo, our 
Lord described under the figure of “wars and rumors of 
wars, “nation rising against nation, “famines,” and “ earth- 
quakes in divers places.” “ These,” said He, “are the be- 
ginnings of sorrows.” (Verses 4-8.) | 

With the Christian church or the church without, these 
troubles arose from a decadence of its faith. Losing all 
positive knowledge of the truth, men began to reason about 
matters of faith, whether they were so or not; especially, 
truth about the Lord and His Divine humanity. Was He 
really God? or was Hea mere man? We all know about 
Praxeas and Sabellius, whose opinions ruled in the early 
church and were somewhat like the New-Church doctrines 
themselves ; also about the gloomy Tertullian of a later 
age, whose doctrine of three Divine persons finally pre- 
vailed, and about Arius and his terrible heresy, and Athana- 
sius, and the fatal council of Nice. In all these councils 
and controversies and actual contests with the sword, our 
Lord's prophecy was outwardly and historically fulfilled. 
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With the church in man, is not its faith always subjected 
to similar trials? With a young soul early instructed in the 
doctrines of the New Church, or with one newly come into 
them, there is always a freshness and earnestness about its 
faith very beautiful to see and very healthful to possess. 
There was a clearness and firmness of conviction about that 
first faith of ours, which we wonder at, and long for, later 
on in life, when “its glory has faded into the light of com- 
mon day.’’ That this first faith does fade, is it not a com- 
mon experience? And is it not from necessary causes, 
the chief of these being that it was natural and not 
spiritual ? 

Such was the faith of the first Christian church, because 
it was founded upon miracle; and miracles compel. There- 
fore when miracles ceased, which mercifully happened, when 
they were no longer necessary to the existence of the 
church, the faith founded on them ceased also. 

It is so of the church in man. Its faith is at first based 
upon authority. We believe so and so because we have 
been taught so and so. We learned certain truths at our 
mother’s knees ; we believed them and loved them because 
she believed them and loved them; but ours was only a 
natural faith at best. It has in every case to be subjected 
to rational doubts, bitter trials, and hard experiences, ere it 
can become spiritual faith, such as the Lord told His disci- 
ples, just before He was taken from them, that they pos- 
sessed not so much of it as “a grain of mustard seed” in 
amount. This true faith He gives us from within, later on. 

It is the same with the love or charity of the church, the 
loss of which the Lord describes in verses 9-14 of this 
chapter, the keynote being found in verse 12, where he says: 
“ Because iniquity shall abound the love of many shall .wax 
cold.” The first Christian church early lost its charity or 
mutual love for which it had once been distinguished, and 
this was the real cause of the eclipse of its faith, for faith 
without love soon dies. So long as the memory of the 
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Lord, and of His life of perfect love, was green, His fol- 
lowers all strove to imitate His Divine example; but when 
self-love and the love of the world crept into the church, 
then was the sad beginning of its end. | 

Is it not so, too, with the church in man? When the 
warmth of its early love begins to cool, then the brightness 
of its faith begins to fade also, and for similar reasons. 
That early love was natural and not spiritual, the motive 
behind it being self-love, which was all the life we had then. 
Even our hopes of salvation were self-centered. We were 
thinking of securing for ourselves a high place in heaven. 
There was not real love for the neighbor or anxiety for his 
salvation. It was natural, therefore, and inevitable that we 
should “leave our first love,” as the Lord charges against 
the church in Ephesus. 

Let us notg here for our comfort that this apparent de- 
cadence of good in the soul does not involve the higher de- 
gree of the mind, the spiritual part, where lives and feebly 
grows the “new will,” the spiritual man, and where reside 
the twelve apostles, or “the all in complex of the good and 
the true,” that form the real church in man. The failure is 
in the natural man and in the natural and external of the 
church with him. Of the inner degree of the church with 
him it is said in verse 13: “ But he that shall endure to 
the end the same shall be saved.” 

And so we might go through the whole of the chapter, 
explaining the entire list of trials and temptations awaiting 
the “elect,” there figuratively described, but space does not 
allow. In brief, we should everywhere recognize in some 
form the workings of that great law: “He who wills to 
save his life shall lose it ; and he who is willing to lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 

But I said there were some difficulties. I find two pas- 
sages in this chapter where it seems hard to make the 
analogy complete between the “internal historical sense” 
and the purely spiritual. In verse 1§ we read :— 
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When, therefore, ye shall see the abomination of desolation, spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet, standing in the holy place, etc. 

With the first Christian church this prophecy was fulfilled 
when the doctrine of three Divine persons was generally 
adopted, and when certain fatal corollaries from it pervaded 
Christendom; such as the power of the priesthood to open 
and shut heaven to men, they being the vicars of Christ 
upon earth; and later, the tenet of the possibility of in- 
stantaneous salvation by faith alone. . 

I find no exact parallel to this, possible to a soul which 
has once received rationally the doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem concerning the Lord, Faith, and Life. Any apostasy 
from that faith, either external or internal, would mean 
to that soul nothing less than its loss and destruction. 

Therefore for the “abomination of desolation,’’ coming 
upon the church in man, I can only read, that desolation of 
despair which sooner or later comes upon every Christian 
soul when it perceives its own inborn evil state— some 
darkest hour of temptation when all the light of heaven 
seems to be shut out. The doctrines tell us that those who 
are accounted worthy to endure spiritual temptations must 
expect such seasons of desolation and despondency concern- 
ing themselves. But we are forewarned that when they 
come we should not give way to despair. The practical 
methods of endurance are figuratively described in verses 
16-18: “Let him that is in Judea flee to the mountains.” 
That is, let him that ever had any love for God in his heart 
cling to that, till the clearness of belief comes back to him. 
Let him that is “on the housetop” of charity or neighborly 
love, not worry about matters of doctrine, once so dear to 


- him, for that would be to descend to lower things. If we 


are in any “field” of usefulness to the church or state 
when these temptations come, we should keep right on 
doing the best we can with the duty that comes first to 
hand; not running after some garment of truth to decorate 
ourselves withal. In so doing all will be well in the end. 
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The second passage which I find difficult thus to inter- 
pret, is versés 29-31, that about the darkening of sun and 
moon, and the falling of the stars. I find several places in 
the doctrines where these verses are given an “internal his- 
torical” interpretation, but nowhere do I find the purely 
spiritual. Nowhere is it said plainly of the church in man 
when once established, that its sun of love shall be darkened 
and its moon of faith shall cease to shine; no statement 
that the stars of knowledge shall fall from its mental sky. 

This or these are the main difficulties I have met with in 
trying to solve this most interesting problem, namely, that 
in explaining this particular passage, the heavenly doctrines 
always confine themselves to the internal historical sense, 
referring to the church at large, and fail to enlighten us as 
to its bearing upon the church in small, or the church in 
man. 

To follow analogy, however, we are bound to conclude 
that sooner or later the early church in man, or the outer 
form and body of it, must come to a complete end ; that its 
love, being natural and of the earth earthy, must die out, 
and its faith founded on authority must cease to enlighten ; 
that its knowledges of truth even though they be heaven- 
derived, out of our own blessed books of the Second Com- 
ing, must, as it were, fall from that little mental sky. 

We can only conjecture how all this may be. Perhaps 
herein we have described the last and most severe tempta- 
tions which the soul must undergo ere it can be perfectly 
vastated of all self-righteousness and lose all trust in its 
own self-wisdom. We know how it was with the Lord. 
His last temptation, the passion of the cross, was the most 
bitter of all. In the midst of it even He cried: “My God! 
My God! Why hast Thou forsaken me!” 

May it be that we are given no direct description of these 
crucial trials that await us, lest looking forward to them we 
become discouraged and shrink from the fiery ordeal? 

However all this may be, beyond this point all difficulty 
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in tracing this most delightful analogy vanishes. That the 
Second Coming of the Lord to thé individual soul, which is 
at or about the blessed season of death to the body, will be 
attended with mental light and glory unutterable, we are 
everywhere assured; and that all this light and all this 
glory will be seen “in the clouds,” that is, will be mainly 
owing to a new understanding of the Word, seems equally 
certain. Then it will be that they who have habitually loved 
and read their Bibles will meet with a great reward. 

Attention has recently been called in the columns of the 
New-Church Messenger to certain passages in “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” which throw great light upon the subject in 
hand. We read :— 


If any one could know how many arcana each particular verse (of 
the Word) contains he would be perfectly astonished. They are too 
numerous ever to be fully explained. (Arcana Ceelestia, 167.) 

A certain spirit came to me wot long after his decease, which was 
evident from the fact that as yet he knew not that he was in the other 
life, imagining that he was still in the world. I was reading at the 
time the first chapter of Deuteronomy, concerning the Jewish people 
and the spies that were sent to explore the land of Canaan, and as I 
read he said that he perceived none of the things contained in the 
literal sense, but only those contained in the spiritual sense, and that 
these were wonderful beyond description. . . . This same spirit from 
an elevated situation afterwards discoursed with me, saying he saw 
things of such sublimity as no human comprehension could conceive. 

Presently others were so taken up .. . and amongst them was one 
whom I had known during his life in the body, who bore the same 
testimony, saying, that he was too much astonished at the glory of the 
Word in its internal sense to be able to describe it. Being melted with 
tender compassion for men’s unbelief, he added that it was wonderful 
how they could remain so totally ignorant of the internal things of the 
Word. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1771.) 


These two instances alone are sufficient,to show that to 
all minds, in any degree open to heavenly light, there come 
soon after their decease this “sign of the Son of san 
the clouds with power and great glory,” this grand fulfil-. 
ment of the prophecy. 
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A knowledge of these facts would seem, not only to 
reconcile us to the prospect of passing through those states 
of gloom and despair incident to the consummation of that 
natural and imperfect church which we are wont to build 
up in ourselves for the worship of the Lord, trials necessary 
to our becoming truly spiritual, and members of the New 
Jerusalem above, “the Mother of us all,’— but even to 
wish and long for the time when we shall change worlds 
and be able to see the Lord and His Word in that Second 
Coming of His ¢o ws “in power and great glory.” 


B. CABELL. 
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RADIUM. 


THE writer was led to this study by the question, “ What 
does Swedenborg say of Radium?” The question was in 
response to the statement that Swedenborg in his writings 
anticipated much in the progress of modern science. The 
study shows that while radio-active substances were unknown 
eight years ago, and the name Radium unheard until 1898, 
nevertheless the principles involved in the new science of 
radio-activity were familiar to Swedenborg a century and a 
half ago, were set forth in his corpuscular philosophy, and 
demonstrated in his vortex theory of the universe. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY. 


The interest awakened in the public mind by the 
announcement of the discovery of Radium, reminds us of 
that awakened by the discovery of the X-ray in 1895. The 
two discoveries are closely related in the history of-modern 
science. Indeed, one grew out of the other. But the X-ray 
in turn owes its existence in science to the cathode ray. It 
was quite literally born of that ray. 


THE CATHODE RAY. 


The Cathode Ray, so named by Wiedemann in 1883, 
although a subject of scientific study for some years pre- 
vious to that time, owes its discovery to the improvement 
of the vacuum in Geissler tubes by Sir William Crookes, and 
to his studies of what he called radiant matter, or matter in 
the fourth state. 

The Crookes tube is an oval bulb of glass from which the 
aye is exhausted, and into the ends of which platinum elec- 
trodes are inserted. Without this invention the familiar 
incandescent electric lamp would not have been produced. 
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The positive electrode is called the anode, the negative 
the cathode. If the air is exhausted from the tube to a high 
degree, the discharge of electricity in the vacuum is jagged 
and sharp like lightning. If gas is introduced (for instance, 
hydrogen), and a discharge of electricity produced, colored 
striations appear from the anode, while near the cathode 
there is a dark space, but over the cathode itself a velvety 
glow. Now, as the tube is exhausted and the gas rarefied, 
the dark space around the cathode extends through the 
tube, until finally the cathode rays appear. They are 
streams of minute particles of matter negatively charged. 
They are invisible, but produce fluorescence where they 
strike the wall of the tube, or wherever they are inter- 
cepted. Their velocity is 25,000 miles per second, and 
focused upon iridium-platinum wire they fuse it at a 
temperature of more than 2,000”. 

Lenard succeeded in liberating these rays from the 
Crookes tube in 1894, by inserting a window of aluminum 
foil. They behave the same outside the tube in the air, 
although the air seems to absorb them presently. Opaque 
objects are silhouetted by them upon a fluorescent screen, 
diamonds are made fluorescent, amd earthy sulphides 
phosphorescent. 

Crookes attributed the cathode rays to a special con- 
dition .of matter, which he called the fourth or hyper- 
gaseous state (solid, liquid, and gaseous being the first 
three states). Dastre says :— 


In reality, the gas, rarefied to the millionth of an atmosphere, has 
not acquired by this fact alone an entirely mew character; but it has 
acquired it most certainly when electrification is added to the rarefac- 
tion, and it is then that it constitutes the emanation, or the cathode ray. 
. . . Cathode rays are simply radiant matter electrified. (Translated 
from Revue des Deux Mondes, Dec. I, 1901.) 
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THE X-RAY. 


In December, 1895, Professor Roentgen, of Wurtzburg, 
announced his discovery of the X-ray. The cathode rays, 
as has been said, are streams of minute particles of matter 
negatively electrified, moving with the velocity of 25,000 
miles per second. When they strike an obstacle, or the 
wall of the tube, they set up a disturbance of the ether, 
which seems to scatter in all directions. Professor Roent- 
gen found that this could be gathered and directed, as the 
X-ray. Thus the X-ray may be regarded literally as an 
offspring of the cathode ray. It is perhaps the cathode ray 
purified of its material particles and electricity ; or in other 
words, it is a pure ethereal ray of light, although invisible, 
and having astonishing powers of penetration through some 
substances opaque to ordinary rays of light, which are now 
called “ white light” to distinguish them from these invis- 
ible rays, sometimes called “ black light.” 

The X-ray causes various substances to fluoresce, affects 
the ordinary photographic plate like light, and penetrates 
opaque bodies in various degrees, according to their density 
and relative thickness. Platinum, lead, and silver remain 
opaque to it, but aluminum, wood, and paper are quite trans- 
parent. The air.absorbs X-rays very much less than the 


~ cathode rays. They have given to science an almost 


clairvoyant power in examining the human skeleton, and in 
locating some foreign objects in the human body. They 
have also been found to possess bacteriacidal power like the 
sunlight, and are used in treating cancer and lupus. They 
burn the tissues when immoderately applied. 


LIGHT, HEAT, AND ELECTRICITY. 

Early in the last century Young and Fresnel began to 
present to the scientific world their theory of the luminifer- 
ous ether. They urged that light consists, not of showers, 
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or emanations, of minute corpuscles as Newton had taught, 
but of undulations of a substantial atmosphere pervading 
all spaces. At the same time Rumford, Davy, Carnot, and 
Joule joined them in studies which led to a similar change 
of conceptions concerning heat; and Faraday, Oersted, 
and Ampére added their investigations of electricity in rela- 
tion to the ethereal pulsations. But it was only gradually 
during the century that this doctrine of a higher atmos- 
phere, the ether, revolutionized scientific thought, and led to 
. the discovery of the great law of the conservation of energy, 
definitely established by the investigations of Joule, Mayer, 
and others, about 1850. 

Now it is only stating a truth to say, that the undulatory 
action of heat, light, and electricity in the ether were fully 
explained and announced to the world by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg in his work entitled “The Principia,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1734. And conclusive evidence that he antici- 
pated this scientific progress of the last century, by at least 
a hundred years, is found in his published scientific works 
printed in the first half of the eighteenth century. For he 
was a leader in natural science many years before his atten- 
tion was turged to spiritual studies. 


RADIATION AND ABSORPTION. 


_ But that which especially concerns us at this point of our 
study is the way in which bodies act towards these ether- 
waves. They may reflect, transmit, or absorb them. And 
if they absorb them they may return them to the ether 
again, that is, radiate them. The sun is constantly radi- 
ating heat and light in ether pulsations and undulations. 
A body which reflects all the undulations appears white. 
If it absorbs all of them it is black. If it absorbs part and 
reflects part it is colored, according to the ones which it 
reflects. It is believed that periodic trains of ether-waves 
are emitted by all portions of matter, owing to the vibrations 
of the atoms of which they are composed. Furthermore, it 
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is believed that the atoms of the various elementary sub- 
stances have each their own law of vibrations so that they 
will invariably set up their own kinds of undulations and 
produce their own combinations of colors and shades in the 
spectrum. The spectroscope works upon and confirms this 
theory, discovering and discriminating substances with great 
precision by what is termed spectrum analysts. 

Ether-waves are now thought of in two classes, regular 
and irregular. The former are the periodic radiations of 


_the sun, of flames, and of all portions of matter by the 


orderly vibration of their atoms; but the latter are like the 
undulations of a pond when stones are dropped into it at 
irregular intervals. Roentgen’s X-ray is believed to consist 
of such irregular undulations. Hence they do not obey the 
ordinary laws of light. 

The law of the conservation of energy has been applied 
successfully to regular ether waves; whether it is to be 
applied to irregular ones with equal success remains to be 
seen. It is one of the problems to be solved by the new 
science of radio-activity. As applied to regular undulations 
it holds that the power of radiation of energy in light and 
heat is equal to the absorption. Absorption is attended by 
a raising of temperature, and radiation by a lowering of it. 
By this law there is a tendency to an equalization of tem- 
perature with neighboring objects. The hotter gives up its 
excess of energy by radiation, sharing it with its neighbors. 
But it is well known that radium seems to act in a remarka- 
bly exceptional manner. 

One of the most interesting evidences of the intense energy fur- 
nished by these radio-active bodies, is the fact that M. Curie has shown 
that, in certain experiments, radium sets free in a continuous manner 
energy in such a form as to maintain itself at a temperature higher 
than that of the surrounding bodies, and of such an amount that one 
gram of radium would raise the temperature of one hundred grams of 
water one degree centigrade in an hour. (The New International 


Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV. p. 761.) 
Great interest has been attracted by the statement made by Profs. 
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Curie and Laborde that radium maintains its own temperature at 1.5 
Centigrade above its surroundings, this being equivalent to stating that 
half a pound of radium salt would evolve in one hour sufficient heat to 
equal that caused by the burning of one-third of a cubic foot of hydro- 
gen gas; and that the heat evolved from pure radium salt is sufficient 
to melt more than its own weight of ice every hour. This evolution of 
heat, it is claimed, is going on constantly for indefinite periods, and 
leaving the radium at the end of months of activity as potent as it was 
at the beginning. The problem, therefore, confronts the world of solv- 
ing how radium can constantly throw off heat without combustion or 
without chemical change, as Prof. Curie says it does. (Radium. By 
Wm. J. Hammer, p. 18.) 


This unexpected behaviour of radium does not seem to 
resemble the familiar phenomena of fluorescence and phos- 
phorescence, although the X-ray and the radio-active sub- 
stances have remarkable power in stimulating them. 


FLUORESCENCE AND PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


Fluorescence is usually explained as a process of absorp- 
tion and radiation of regular ether waves. Objects are 
seen ordinarily by the reflection of light rays. The rays 
that are absorbed, for instance in red glass, are converted 
into heat, raising the temperature of the glass and causing 
‘the radiation of heat waves instead of light waves. The red 
waves, making the glass visible, are reflected and not 
absorbed. But in the case of fluorescence the ether waves 
are not so absorbed as to be converted into heat, but are re- 
turned or radiated as light. The light, therefore, has the 
appearance of originating in the body which radiates it. 
Sir G. G. Stokes discovered that the fluorescent light is of 
longer wave-lengths than that absorbed, hence the change 
of color. Usually the radiation follows absorption imme- 
diately. Hence when the light producing it is removed the 
fluorescence stops. But in some substances, as the sul- 
phides of barium and calcium, it continues for a longer or 
shorter period. The phenomenon is then called phos- 
phorescence. This has been applied to the dials of clocks, 
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which are so made as to absorb sufficient light during the 
day to make them luminous all night. 


RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES. 


The discovery of the X-ray, as we have seen, introduced 
to scientific thought a new kind of radiation. The radiation 
and absorption of light and heat in what has been classed as 
regular ether waves were understood under the law of con- 
servation of energy. Electric oscillations were also believed 
to produce regular ether-waves subject to this law. The 
X-ray appeared to be an exception. It was invisible and 
penetrating in an exceptional manner. Still it was classed 
as a light ray because it affected a photograph plate and 
fluorescent substances like light. The question, therefore, 
arose, since all portions of matter radiate ordinary or regu- 
lar ether-waves, are there any substances which radiate 
these invisible, penetrating rays? 

To M. Henri Becquerel, a member of the Institute of 
France, belongs the honor of first answering this question 
in the affirmative, and of therefore being called the father 
of the “ New Science of Radio-Activity.”” His own account 
of his discovery is as follows : — 


The property possessed by certain bodies of emitting invisible and 
penetrating rays was unknown six years ago. The speculations brought 
about by the experiments of M. Roentgen led to the examination of 
material bodies to see if any of them had the power of emitting similar 
radiations; the phenomenon of phosphorescence naturally was first 
thought of, being a known method for the transformation and emission 
of energy. This idea, however, could not be applied to the phenomena 
with which we are occupied, but it was very fruitful. It led to the 
choice, among phosphorescent bodies, of the salts of uranium, of which 
the optical constitution is remarkable on account of the harmonic series 
of the bands of their absorption and phosphorescent spectra. It was 
while experimenting with these bodies in 1896 that I first observed the 
new phenomena. (Address to the Royal Institution of London, in 
Scientific American Supplement, June 7, 1902, No. 1,379.) 


The manner of the discovery was simple, and manifestly 
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under Divine Providence. The possibility of radiation 
without previous absorption seems never to have entered 
his mind. 


M. Henry had already shown that phosphorescent sulphide of zinc 
penetrated black paper and affected a photographic plate, similar to the 
Roentgen rays. ... Subsequently, Prof. Becquerel investigated the 
effect of phosphorescent substances on photographic plates covered with 
black paper such as is used for covering X-ray plates; and which while 
transparent to X-rays is impervious to ordinary light-waves (a plate so 
protected may be left in the sunlight for twenty-four hours); and he 
exposed various uranium salts to sunlight to try their effect, at times 
placing an aluminum, copper, or glass plate between the paper and the 
photograph plate or film. On one occasion after he had placed some 
double sulphate of uranium and potassium on a photographic plate, the 
weather became stormy and he placed his plate with the uranium salts 
upon it in a drawer, where it remained for several days on account of 
continuance of the cloudy weather. It then occurred to him to develop 
the plate; and much to his surprise he found a well-defined impression 
upon the plate, and this caused without any effect of phosphorescence 
due to exposure to sunlight. This led to his discovery and investiga- 
tion of the remarkable radiations which have since been known by his 
name. (Radium, by Wm. J. Hammer, p. 12.) 


Stimulated and guided by Prof. Becquerel’s discoveries a 
number of eminent scientists engaged in the search for 
radio-active substances. Among them the most successful 
were M. and Mme. Curie, who while investigating the 
Becquerel-rays of uranium, discovered some , pitchblende 
from which the uranium had been extracted, and which 
was nevertheless four times more radio-active than uranium 
itself. Thus uranium, having been first discovered, became 
the standard, or unit, by which the radio-activity of all other 
substances is measured and designated. 

Following this indication the Curies began the search for 
some unknown substance left in pitchblende residue after 
the uranium had been extracted. They discovered first polo- 
nium and then radium, both in 1898. The radio-activity of 
thorium was also found; and associated with this in pitch- 
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blende actinium was discovered by M. Debierne in 1899. 
Prof. Curie says that these three newly discovered sub- 
stances, polonium, radium, and actinium, possess an activity 
a million times that of uranium. 
_ There are many well-known mineral substances which have 
been found to be rich in radio-active material. Indeed, is 
believed now that all matter, organic as well as inorganic, 
is radio-active in a greater or less degree, as for instance 
the leaves of plants and freshly fallen rain or snow. In the 
spring of 1903, Prof. J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, discovered that water drawn from deep wells 
contains a radio-active gas. Prof. Bumstead has found this 
true of surface water and earth near Yale College. And 
the discovery of N-rays by Dr. Blondelot, and the fact that 
they appear to flow from the nerves of the body, and are 
increased by the contraction of a muscle, indicates the 
radio-activity of the physical organism. 

All these discoveries, illustrate and confirm Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of spheres, which will be considered later in this 
article. 


RADIUM AND ITS PROPERTIES. 


Thus far radium has proved to be the most interesting and 
fruitful of all these radio-active substances. Mr. Hammer 
says :— 

It is doubtful whether any substance has been discovered in the 


history of the world of such stupendous interest and importance, and 
possessing such puzzling characteristics as radium. 


And he quotes Lord Kelvin as saying : — . 


The discovery of Becquerel radiations has placed the first question- 
mark against the principle of conservation of energy which has been 
placed against‘it since that principle was enunciated. (Radium, pp. 16 
and 18.) | 


Its ability to maintain its temperature 1.5 C. above its 
environment without apparent loss in weight and mass, and 
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this perpetually as far as can be estimated, has been already 
referred to. | 

Various hypotheses to account for this have been at- 
tempted, but thus far they can be regarded as nothing but 
guesses without scientific support of any kind. Mr. 
Hammer states some of them as follows : — 


Where is the source of this energy? Both Mme. Curie and myself 
are not able to go beyond some hypotheses. One supposes the atoms 
of radium to be evolving and transforming into another simple body, and 
despite the extreme slowness of that transformation, which cannot be 
located during a year, the amount of energy in the transformation is 
tremendgus. The other supposes that radium is capable of capturing 
and utilizing some radiations of unknown nature which cross the space 
without our knowledge. 

Professors J. J. Thomson and Rutherford advance the theory that 
there is a succession of chemical changes going on causing the sponta- 
neous projection of larger masses of material at enormous velocities, 
and that while certain portions are constantly dying out and becoming 
inert, other portions are constantly increasing in strength and power. 
(Radium, p. 19.) 


Later on Mr. Hammer remarks :— 


When one considers the remarkable effects produced by radium, it 
would almost seem that it is matter tearing itself intotiny pieces, and 
projecting these infinitesimally small particles through all matter at a 
speed from half to even the full speed of light, and rendering all sub- 
stances about it radio-active, and still without appreciable loss in weight 
in the original substance; and without disparagement of the accepted 
wave theory of light one naturally “harks back” to Newton’s corpuscu- 
lar theory of light. (Radium, p. 32.) 


But how scientific thought is bewildered by these new 
phenomena is immediately manifested by the following : — 


At the British Association meeting last summer, Prof. J. J. Thomson 
is reported as saying that if a square centimeter of surface were covered 
with pure radium, it would lose in weight only one thousandth of a mil- 
ligram in amillion years. This is in accordance with the previous state- 
ments made by Professor Becquerel. (Radium, p. 32.) 


Now as a matter of fact three kinds of rays have been 
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observed to come from radium. For convenience they have 
been designated by the letters of the Greek alphabet, a, 8, v. 

The a-rays resemble in many respects tke X-rays, but 
appear to consist of positively electrified particles. They 
are easily absorbed, and a thin metal screen will cut off most 
of them. They move with a thousand times the velocity of 
the s-rays, and may prove to be light-waves of exceed- 
ingly short wave-lengths. Professor Rutherford finds them 
in all radio-active bodies. 

The s-rays are much longer waves, and much more 
penetrative, and in every particular correspond with the 
cathode rays, from which X-rays are ordinarily produced as 
we have seen. They appear to consist of negatively electri- 
fied corpuscles. 

The y-rays have the greatest penetrative power, and 
excite radio-activity through the air at a distance of three or 
four feet. It is possible that they may be in some way the 
effect or offspring of the other two. 

In these rays is discovered a material emanation which 
may be blown into a vessel, and transferred from one vessel 
to another, rendering the walls of the vessels radio-active by 
its presence. This emanation collected in a vacuum tube 
by Sir William Ramsay, and kept for a few days, began to 
show the spectrum of helium, which brightened for several 
days, indicating, it is thought, that helium is a disintegra- 
tion product of radio-activity. In confirmation of this it is 
stated that helium is found only in radio-active minerals. It 
is the element which was first discovered in the spectrum of 
the sun, and called helium from the Greek word /e/ios, mean- 
ing the sun. 

It is scarcely necessary in this study to dwell upon the 
chemical, electrical, fluorescent, and physiological properties 
of radium, they have been set forth so frequently in the 
newspapers and popular periodicals. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF RADIO-ACTIVITY. 


The new science of radio-activity is not able as yet to 
offer much of practical value, although it seems full of 
promise for the not distant future. In therapeutics it is 
already active with the assurance that bacteria may be 
destroyed by its rays, and bacterial diseases, such as cancer 
and lupus, controlled if not cured more conveniently than 
by the X-ray. It offers help to the oculist in determin- 
ing when some surgical operations will be futile. Its 
immense energy, which seems to be practically perpetual, 
suggests wonderful possibilities of lighting and heating, 
_ when sufficient quantities of radio-active substances can be 
collected and controlled. In this connection Mr. Hammer 
calls attention to the “Pyrophorus Noctilucus,” a tropical 
beetle which has been carefully studied by Professors Lang- 
ley and Very, who have demonstrated that practically all the 
energy which its phosporescence represents appears as 
light. This is the most efficient light known, being pro- 
duced at about one four-hundredth part of the cost of the 
energy which is expended in the candle flame. And Sir 
Oliver Lodge is quoted as saying that if the secret of the 
firefly were known, a boy turning a crank could furnish 
sufficient energy to light an entire electric circuit (Ra- 
dium, p. 10). Possibly the new science of radio-activity is 
to discover this and other secrets of far-reaching import- 
ance in practical affairs. 

But thus far the all-important consideration is the effect 
of this new science, and its discoveries, upon the existing 
theories of science in many. departments — notably physics, 
electricity, and chemistry. As the investigations of the 
ether revolutionized the scientific conceptions of the nine- 
teenth century, so the investigations of radio-activity promise 
another revolution in the twentieth. For, as we have seen, 
the law of the conservation of energy is already beginning 
to be questioned in the minds of some of the men who 
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helped to establish it. And the theory of the atom as an 
indivisible particle of matter has already been abandoned, 
for the hydrogen atom is believed to have been broken into 
a thousand fragments in the cathode ray. Thus a new 
theory of matter must be found. And incidentally a new 
theory of electricity is being propounded. In short, the 
revolution of scientific conceptions has already begun with 
an upheaval from the very foundations. 


THE NEW PROBLEMS AND SWEDENBORG’S SOLUTION. 


The fundamental problem, as to the nature of matter and 
its elemental atom, has already called forth two theories, 
but neither is regarded with much confidence. One is 
called the “electron ‘theory”’ and the other the “ vortex 
theory.” But they are approaches to principles set forth by 
Swedenborg. 


THE ELECTRON THEORY OF MATTER. 


This hypothesis is that electricity consists of two chem- 
ical elements, whose atoms, termed e/ectrons, have exceed- 
ingly small (perhaps zero) relative weights. There are both 
positive and negative electrons, which are considered univa- 
lent with the hydrogen atom, and may combine with the 
atoms of other elements upon that standard. When not 
combined with other elements, however, they may perhaps 
combine with each other and form neutral molecules. Sub- 
stance made up of such molecules might’ have no appre- 
ciable weight, might be a non-conductor and capable of 
electric polarization — precisely the properties attributed 
to the luminiferous ether. (See New International Encyclo- 
pzedia, Vol. VI. pp: 616 617.) 

Of this theory Prof. J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, says : — 

The idea that mass in general is electrical in its origin is a fasci- 


nating one, although it has not at present been, reconciled with the 
results of experience. (Popular Science Monthly, August, 1901.) 
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Let us note in passing that modern science is turning to 
the higher and more subtile atmosphere, the ether, for the 
primal atom of matter. This is in the direction of Sweden- 
borg’s teaching, as we shall see presently. 


THE VORTEX THEORY. 


The vortex theory, set forth by Lord Kelvin, and mathe- 
matically demonstrated by Helmholtz in 1858, also looks to 
the luminiferous ether for the primal atom of matter. The 
story of the experiments made with whirls of air, made visi- 
ble by smoke or fumes of chloride of ammonia, is too familiar 
to need repetition here. Suffice it to say that these whirls of 
air proved to be wonderfully indestructible, and approached 
a state of perpetual motion. If, for instance, a rapidly 
moving one overtogk another, it seemed to contract, while 
the other pt te periphery to let the pursuer glide 
through, and then both resumed their former conditions. 
When two impinged transversely they bounded away quiver- 
ing, but unharmed. And if an effort was made to grasp one, 
or cut it, it shrunk away and escaped. Finally the friction 
of the surrounding atmosphere would wear it away. 

Lord Kelvin thought of the ether as a frictionless medium 
in which these vortices might be indestructible, and Helm- 
holtz demonstrated mathematically that the origin of matter 
could be accounted for in this way. 


“It is only a dream,” Lord Kelvin said to me, in referring to it not 
long ago. But it has a basis in mathematical calculation and in 
analogical experiment such as no other theory of matter can lay claim 
to, and it has a unifying or monistic tendency that makes it, for the 
philosophical mind, little less than fascinating. True or false, it is 
the definitive theory of matter of the nineteenth century. (The Story 
of Nineteenth Century Science, by Dr. H. S. Williams, p. 240.) 

What is the ‘atom’? One idea was that an atom is a perfectly 
elastic sphere, which is obviously incompatible with facts; but the 
theory which at present is under discussion and not disproved is that 
atoms are vortices in a perfect fluid. The simplest type of vortex is 
like a smoke-ring; but there are many more complicated forms, which 
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can be shown to be stable. A vortex once formed in a perfect fluid 
will maintain its identity as it moves about, not being a wave motion 
passing through the fluid, but always consisting of the same portion of 
the fluid; vortices are elastic ; they can ‘combine,’ or come together, and 
form a single system. Thus, if atoms are simply vortices of ether 
moving freely through the ether, many of the properties of matter may 
be explained. (The New International Encyclopedia, Vol. XI. p. 1034.) 


Now this is more than an approach to Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of matter; it is, as far as it goes, his doctrine, 
which he set forth and demonstrated, philosophically, geo- 
metrically, experimentally, and mathematically, a century 
and a half ago. It is true that Swedenborg goes farther 
back than to the ether—he goes through the higher, or 
more interior, finer, and more perfect atmosphere, which 
he names the aura, to the sun itself, the finest and most 
perfect of all, for the primal element and atom, and there 
finds the vortex atom in perfection; but the ether stage of 
creation had been reached when the planets were scpa- 
rated, or segregated, from the sun and its atmospheres in 
the great solar vortex, so that the material and atoms of 
earthly observation may be considered as having an origin 
in the ether. But in fact the atoms which Swedenborg 
found to be double vortices, or cones, in the sun and aura, 
by compounding and pressure have become spherical in the 
ether and air. 

The vortex theory of the universe, however, did not orig- 
inate with Swedenborg, although he alone has developed 
| and demonstrated it as a universal law of creation, which 
| includes the vortex atom. In the preface of his translation 
tf of Swedenborg’s “ Principia,” Mr. Clissold shows that the 
| great astronomer Kepler in 1595 set forth a theory of a 
solar vortex by means of which the sun kept the planets in 
their revolving courses. In 1643 Descartes seems to have 
gone farther and taught as follows :— 


| That all the matter of which the visible world is made, was, in the 
| beginning of things, divided by God into particles very nearly equal, of 
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a moderate size, and equally moved, not only about its proper center, 
and separately from one another, so as to compose a fluid, but several 
also about some other points, in like manner remote from one another, 
and so they composed various vortices. Afterwards he resolves these 
equal particles, worn a little by their intestine motion, into globules of 
different sizes, all which he calls particles of the second element; and a 
part of a fluid formed out of the irregular minute particles rubbed off 
from the corners of the globules, and moved always with a very great 
rapidity, he calls the matter of the first element. Now there being more 
of this sort of matter than was necessary to fill up the interstices 
of the globules, what remained was thrust down towards the center by 
these globules receding from their center, by reason of their circular 
motion, and being there collected into a spherical body, constitute the 
body of the sun in the center of each vortex. (Introduction to The 
Principia, Vol. I. p. vi.) 


The above is quoted from a learned work by Prof. David 
Gregory of Oxford, published in 1701, to which, among 
many other things, the following is added : — 


It is so natural in enquiring after the causes of the celestial motions, 
to seek them in the ambient fluid ether, that the philosophers have 
looked upon the planets to be carried about the sun, after the same 
manner as sO many straws swimming in water are carried about by 
the water put into the motion of a vortex by a stick whirled about its 
axis in the middle of a vessel at rest. This ancient opinion lay neglected 
for a long time; but in the last age was revived by some great men, 
for before Descartes, it was approved by Torricellius and Galileo. 
. . » This opinion pleased so well, that that most acute philosopher, 
Mr. Leibnitz (even after the publication of Newton's Mathemat. 
Princip. of Nat. Philos.), adopts it. ... For Mr. Leibnitz (if any 
man) is able to accommodate vortices to the celestial motions, and 
assign reasons for the laws of the heavenly bodies discovered by 
Kepler. (/did., pp. xiii., xiv.) 


Sir Isaac Newton was the great opponent of these vortex 
theories. He was easily successful in overthrowing them 
in England. But in France, so strong was the hold of 
Descartes that it took half a century for the Newtonian 
doctrine to prevail. And it is noteworthy that the denial 
of the existence of the ether was the chief power of its 
advocates. In the History of the Academy for 1708, 
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Fontenelle, in eulogizing Newton, is on record as sayin , 
with reference to the difficulty which comets gave to th 
Cartesian hypothesis : — 

We might relieve ourselves at once from all the embarrassment which 
arises from the directions of these motions, by suppressing, as has been 
done by one of the greatest geniuses-of the age [Newton], all this immense 
fluid matter, which we commonly suppose between the planets, and con- 
ceiving them suspended in a perfect void. (/d/d., p. xxiii.) 

This was a great error of Newton and his followers — the 
denial of the existence of the ether. It doubtless re- 
tarded the progress of science. The last century was 
spent in conclusively correcting it, and now, as we have 
seen, one of the greatest of living scientists, Lord Kelvin, 
is turning the thoughts of his associates back to the theory 
of ethereal vortices, which were believed in by the three great 
masters, Kepler, Descartes, and Leibnitz. The progress of 
modern science is showing that the line of truth was with 
them instead of with Newton and his followers. 

But it was at the point of history when Leibnitz had advo- 
cated vortices in vain, and Newton’s unfortunate victory had 
been sealed for a century, that Swedenborg, nevertheless, 
took up the vanquished theory and elaborated it into a com- 
plete system, including the nebular theory of the planets, the 
undulatory theory of light and heat, the oscillatory theory 
of electricity, the vortex-atom theory of matter, and the 
emission theory of magnetism, electricity, phosphorescence, 
and radio-activity, together with many other great scientific 
principles, which are only now beginning to be favorably 
entertained by scientific thought. _ 


SWEDENBORG'S ATTITUDE. 


The attitude of the mind in doing this great work is 
shown to be the ideal one for the man of science, by the 
following passage found near the close of “The Prin- 
cipia”’ : — 

In writing the present work, I have had no aim at the applause of 
the learned world, nor at the acquisition of a name or popularity. To 
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me it is a matter of indifference whether I win the favorable opinion of 
every one or of no one, whether I gain much or no commendation; such 
things are no objects of regard to any one whose mind is bent only on 
truth and a system of true philosophy. Should it, therefore, happen 
that I should gain the assent or approbation of others, | shall receive 
it no otherwise than as a confirmation of my having pursued the truth. 
I have no wish to pursuade others to lay aside the principles of the 
various illustrious and talented authors who have adorned the world, 
and in place of their principles to adopt my own; for this reason it is 
that I have not made mention of so much as one of them, nor even 
hinted at his name, lest I should injure his feelings or seem to impugn 
his sentiments, or derogate from the praise which others bestow upon 
him. If the principles I have advanced have more of truth in them than 
those which are advocated by others; if they are truly philosophical 
and accordant with the phenomena of nature, the assent of the public 
will follow in due time of its own accord. And in this case, should I not 
gain the assent of those whose minds, being prepossessed by other prin- 
ciples, can no longer exercise an impartial judgment, still I should gain 
the assent of such as are able to distinguish what is true from what is 
untrue, if not in the present, at least in some future age. (The Prin- 
cipia, Vol. II. pp. 365, 366.) 


These words now seem almost prophetic, for doubtless 
at least two centuries will have passed before the principles 
of science which he discovered gain general adoption. To 
fully appreciate their value to the new science of radio- 
activity it is necessary to master the system as a whole. It 
is not possible to give even a good outline of it in the space 
permitted for this study. The writer must be contented, 
therefore, with calling attention to a few important points. 


SWEDENBORG’'S VORTICES. 


Swedenborg’s vortices are produced by the Infinite Crea- 
tive Force becoming finite. “ Nothing but motion can 
give existence,’ he says. He conceives of this motion as 
beginning at a point, and proceeding in a perfect figure, 
which he discovers to be a double spiral, or vortex, or cone, 
moving from the pole to the equator, and on to the other 
pole, and then by a continuance of the same force and 
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motion, returning to the equator and the first pole, and 
so on, back and forth, from pole to pole, perpetually. 
The multiplying of these double vortices — perpetually 
moving on their own axes, and at the same time propelled 
in companies by this inflowing force from the Creator, into 
* gyres which in turn form larger vortices in which the indi- 
viduals join pole to pole, and by increasing compression 
become one whirling mass — forms the vortex atom, or mole- 
cule, of the first element, the sun. Such sun-atoms fill the 
whole space of the starry heavens and form our, and every 
other, solar vortex. 

By a similar process of compounding these atoms of the 
first element, a second element, less subtile and active, is 
formed, termed the aura, or magnetic element. It exists in 
the solar vortex, and enters into the vortices of the planets. 
In it gravitation and magnetism act, as light, heat, and 
electricity in the ether, and as sound in the air. It contains 
interiorly a small volume of the first element. 

By further compounding and compressions the third and 
fourth elements are produced, the ether and the air, which 
in turn are crasser and less active. While the action of 
gravitation in the second element is practically instantane- 
ous, that of light in the third is at the velocity of 186,000 
miles per second, and that of sound in the fourth is 1090 
feet per second. From this comparison we may approach 
perhaps a conception of the intense activity of the first ele- 
ment, the sun itself. 

if It is not difficult for the modern physicist to see that 
fj water, minerals, metals, and earths can be formed of the 
atoms existing in these atmospheres, by mechanical and 
chemical processes through which they come to compara- 
tive rest and fixity. 

|) But, it may be asked, whence is the substance of these 
| atoms? Swedenborg starts with Infinite Force becoming 
i finite in points of motion which produce vortices, but 
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whence is the subject of these motions, the substance which 
is moved by these infinitesimal points of force ? 


SWEDENBORG'S DOCTRINE OF EMANATION. 


This brings us to his doctrine of emission, or emanations, 
which is brought into prominence, illustrated, and confirmed 
by the remarkable radium-emanations now observed by 
modern science. Force can never move by itself alone, 
without a subject or medium of motion. Therefore when 
Infinite Force becomes finite in numberless infinitesimal 
points which constitute presently the first natural element, 
or the sun element, it can be only by emanations of finite 
substance from the Infinite. If radium can manifest a cor- 
responding phenomenon without apparent loss of mass and 
weight in centuries, it is easy to believe that the Infinite can 
do it infinitely, and that the sun, the first emanation from 
the Infinite and therefore in most intimate connection with 
the Infinite Source of energy, can do it indefinitely. 

Hence Swedenborg’s teaching that this first substantial 
element, the sun-substance, is the universal substance from 
which by successive discrete degrees of compression and 
compounding, all things are finally created. The vortex- 
atoms of the first element, the sun, are intensely active. 
But by the compression of crowding together some of them 
are rendered relatively passive. Then a conjunction of 
actives with passives takes place by which the passives be- 
come the coverings of the actives. New and larger atoms 
are thus compounded which form the next lower element, or 
degree of creation. Thus the aura, and ether, are succes- 
sively formed, and the planets with their satellites are fash- 
ioned by the Creator, in the ether. The planets interiorly 
are, therefore, solidified, or quiescent, ether-atoms. The 
planetary ether exhales, or emanates from them, to sur- 
round them ; the air, the water, and the crusts, thence come 
into existence successively, for planetary, or earthly, pur- 


poses. 


I 
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Thus the law of emanations, which is just beginning to be 
discovered and studied by the new scjence of radio-activity, 
was presented and extended as a great universal law in 
Swedenborg’s system a century and a half ago. He began, 
as we have seen, with the Infinite emitting the finite. He 
continued with the sun-vortex emitting the aura, which he 
calls the magnetic element, in which gravitation acts, 
although he carefully distinguishes between magnetism and 
gravitation. He says :— 

This element I have called the magnetic ; because it presents to our 
view its phenomena and natural mechanism more especially in the case 
of magnets; although it acts likewise upon the particles of ether, air, 
and other elements, which without an orderly sequence and series of 
smaller and greater particles could not subsist; on which subject we 
have treated in another place. We have, therefore, a most subtile mag- 
netic element rendered visible to us principally by magnetic experi- 
ments. [A hundred and twenty-eight of them carefully demonstrated 
have preceded. } The particles of this element are, according to our 
forementioned principles, of two kinds: smaller and larger; the smaller 
subsist by a mere natural mechanism; the larger, which immediately 
constitute the magnetic spheres, are both of themselves, and likewise by 
means of the smaller ones, held and preserved continually in their polar 
situation. (The Principia, Vol. II. p. 144.) 


SWEDENBORG'S EXPLANATION OF MAGNETISM. 


He has previously explained, and demonstrated by many 
experiments, that the phenomena of the magnet are due to 
vortices of emanations of these smaller particles passing 
swiftly out at one pole of the magnet, in all directions sur- 
rounding it, and passing in again at the other pole. Thus is 
formed a perpetual vortex which surrounds the magnet with 
that which is called its magnetic field or aura, and makes one 
pole repulsive, where the effluvia are outward in direction, 
and attractive where they are inward. As the same par- 
ticles keep returning through the magnet there need be 
little or no waste. The vortex-swirls are in_ perpetual 
motion by the impulses of force from the Creator within 
each atom; and the magnet, in the case of the loadstone, 
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continues thus indefinitely radio-active if its meatuses are 
rectilinear, and are not closed by any extraneous cause. 
Swedenborg teaches that the earth is such a magnet on 
a gigantic scale, and he accounts for the behaviour of the 
magnetic needle and other phenomena in this way. 


SWEDENBORG S EXPLANATION OF PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


The same law of emanations applies to electricity and 
phosphorescence. But the operation is then in the ether 
instead of the aura. He says :— | 


With respect to phosphoric or meteoric light, as-also with respect to 
electricity, we may observe that both proceed from the same source; 
namely, from the ether either put into a state of local motion, or else in 
an effort toward it. The ignis fatuus, as it is called, is only a motion 
dispersed through the volume or contiguous area of the ether, without 
any rigid extension of its particles. -For if there be any corpuscles so 
small as to move only the ether, like the corpuscles or affluvia for 
instance proceeding from the magnet, and which move only the second 
or magnetic element, then I would observe that by means of the motion 
of these corpuscles or effluvia light exists; and if these corpuscles cir- 
cumgyrate, whether spontaneously or not, provided there be some cause 
or other to occasion circumgyration, they immediately put the ether in 
motion and cause light. (The Principia, Vol. II. p. 297.) 


Thus the power of radio-active substances, and of the 
cathode and X- and N-rays to excite fluorescence and phos-.. 
phorescence, is accounted for by undulations of the ether 
occasioned by swirls of emanations and ether-waves started 
up within the body acted upon. 


SWEDENBORG'S DOCTRINE OF ELECTRICITY. 


A similar explanation of electricity follows : — 


There are no bodies existing which are not in some way or other 
penetrated by the ether, in regwrd at least to their texture and their 
larger and looser composition. Hence by the tremulation of the parts 
of a body, the motion of the ether diffuses itself around to a distance in 
the form of a gyre; the motion enters into the texture likewise of the 
adjacent bodies, and causes them to observe that same current and eddy 
of motion, and either draws, them towards its own tremulous body or 
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repels them from it, and presents to the eye a play of phenomena simi- 
lar to that of magnetism. But since magnetism consists in an element 
and in effluvia more subtile than those of electricity, which consists in 
the motion of the third element or ether, and in larger corpuscles or 
effluvia, which are capable of moving only the ether, it follows that, in 
order for anything to be electric and to attract the lightest objects, a 
certain motion is required in the ether, and one which is circumgyra- 
tory, arising from the tremulation of certain parts. . . . This, however, 
would not be the case, if instead of being in the ether the motion were 
in the air, which does not easily enter the texture of the harder bodies. 
(The Principia, Vol. II. p. 298.) 


This indicates the relation of electricity to the ether; but 
that Swedenborg regarded it as “corpuscular, and as affect- 
ing the ether by means of vortices of electrical corpuscles, 
now called electrons, is confirmed by the following : — 


Phosphoric light therefore, as well as electricity, depends upon the 
tremulation of small and subtile parts of a body, from which proceed 
effluvia of the same nature putting in motion only the ether. The longer 
therefore this body can thus tremulate, the more electrical it is; the 
more it abounds with subtile effluvia of a like nature, the more perfect 
are the electrical phenomena. If the body, although it be tremulous, 
yet possesses no effluvia of this kind, so neither can it give out any light 
or electricity. On the other hand, if the body abound in these effluvia, 
but its small parts cannot continue tremulous for any length of time, it 
is then destitute of light and electricity. The same phenomena may be 
produced ... if the two bodies thus differing be rubbed together. 
There are numerous other observations which might here be made, but 
which I omit in consequence of having no experiments to confirm them. 
(The Principia, Vol. III. p. 299.) 


If this law of emanations is true of the magnet, and of 
phosphorescence, and electricity, as one who has mastered 
Swedenborg’s system cannot doubt it is, then it is doubtless 
true of radium. Indeed, the radium emanations already dis- 
covered must reasonably be regarded as a confirmation of 
this important law discovered and demonstrated scientifically 
by Swedenborg. 


‘ 
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AGREEMENT OF LATEST DISCOVERIES. 


Further confirmations are found in the recent views of 
eminent men engaged in the studies of radio-activity. By 
investigations of electrified hyper-gaseous matter, or matter 
in the fourth state, discoveries have been made showing that 
the old-time atom is not after all indivisible. As we have 
seen, by electrical discharges the atom of hydrogen has been 
broken up into a thousand fragments which are still recog- 
nizable by the spectrdéscope as hydrogen, and which resemble 
the emanation corpuscles described by Swedenborg, and also 
resemble the radium emanations, and throw light upon their 
nature. 

Hence, we find Prof. J. J. Thomson, one of the leaders 
of modern scientific thought, rapidly approaching the elec- 
trical doctrines of Swedenborg. He says :— 


These two results —the invariability and smallness of the mass of the 
carriers of negative electricity and the variability and comparatively 
large mass of the carriers of positive electricity —seem to me to point 
unmistakably to a very definite conception as to the nature of electric- 
ity. Do they not obviously suggest that negative electricity consists of 
these corpuscles, or, to put it in the other way, that these corpuscles are 
negative electricity, and that positive electrification consists in the 
absence of these corpuscles from ordinary atoms? Thus, this point of 
view approximates very closely to the old one-fluid theory of Franklin. 
. . « We have seen that we know a good deal about the ‘electric fluid’ ; 
we know that it is molecular or rather corpuscular in character; we 
know the mass ofeach of these corpuscles and the charge of electricity 
carried by it. We have seen, too, that the velocity with which each 
corpuscle moves can be determined without difficulty. In fact, the 
electric fluid is much more amenable to experiment than an ordinary 
gas, and the details of its structure are more easily determined... . 
When a charged corpuscle is moving, it produces in the region around 
it a magnetic field whose strength is proportional to the velocity. . . . 
When the corpuscle is stopped, the energy travels outward into space 
as a pulse : . . travelling with the velocity of light. I suggested some 
time ago that this pulse forms the Roentgen rays which are produced 
when the corpuscles strike against an obstacle. (Popular Science 


Monthly, August, 1901.) 


é 
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Professor Thomson goes on to apply this theory of cor- 
puscular emanations to radium, and to hot metals, and to 
the sun — thus approaching a conception of the universality 
at least of the law as announced by Swedenborg. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


This corpuscular conception of electricity as expounded 
by Swedenborg in 1734 and by Thomson in 1901, of course 
explains the wireless telegraph. 

Marconi says : — 


When Ampére threw out the suggestion that the theory of a universal 
ether, possessed of merely mechanical properties, might supply the means 
for explaining electrical facts, which view was upheld by Joseph Henry 
and Faraday, the veil of mystery which had enveloped electricity began 
to lift. When Maxwell published, in 1864, his splendid dynamical 
theory of the electro-magnetic field, and worked out mathematically, 
the theory of ether-waves, and Hertz had proved experimentally the 
correctness of Maxwell’s hypothesis, we obtained, if I may use the 
words of Professor Fleming, “the greatest insight into the hidden 
mechanisms of nature, which has yet been made by the intellect of 
man.” 

The experimental proof by Hertz, thirteen years ago, of the identity 
of light and electricity, and the knowledge of how to produce and how 
to detect these ether waves, the existence of which had been so far 
unknown, made possible true wireless telegraphy. (Address to the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Feb. 2, 1900, in Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1901, p. 287.) 


We see now from Swedenborg, confirmed by Thomson, 
that electricity and light are not identical, but that the 
oscillations of electrical corpuscles in the Marconi instru- 
ment, and elevated wire, set up the ether-waves which are 
extended to the electric field of the wire and instruments 
where the message is to be received, and there renew corre- 
sponding electrical oscillations. 

In 1842, Henry proved that the discharge of a Leyden jar was 
oscillatory —in which he had been anticipated by Savary (1827) — and 


discovered the existence of waves in the ether produced by such a dis- 
charge. The mathematical theory of the discharge was given by both 
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Kelvin and Helmholtz, and that of the waves by Clerk Maxwell. The 
properties of the waves were investigated by Hertz in 1888, and more 
recently by Marconi and others, who have made commercial use of 
them. (The New International Encyclopedia, Vol. VI. pp. 593, 594.) 


It is scarcely necessary to add that all this progress of 
modern science is confirmatory of the principles established 
by Swedenborg in 1734. 


HEAT-RADIATION AND FIRE, 


Swedenborg’s doctrine of the radiation of light and elec- 
tricity by ether-waves has thus been confirmed by the prog- 
ress of modern science ; but no conception of his doctrine of 
heat-radiation, and of the nature of fire and flame, seems as 
yet to have entered the minds of modern scientists. But 
this is of importance in the new science of radio-activity. 
Space is left to scarcely more than refer to it. Swedenborg 
explains that while light radiates by vibrations which set 
up undulations in ether-fields as a whole, that is, external 
motions of ether atoms, heat radiates by vibrations which 
occasion internal motions, and expansions within each atom 
of the ether. 

He also explains that electrical fire is occasioned by the 
rupture of the coverings of ether-atoms. The actives within, 
being thus set free, perform a momentary gyre before enter- 
ing into new combinations with other passives. This is per- 
ceived as lightning or an electric spark. Culinary fire is a 
similar rupture of the covering of air-atoms, by which flame 
is displayed. 

CONCLUSION. 


All the processes of radiation, and of radio-activity, seem 
thus to be well covered by the principles presented in 
Swedenborg’s vortices and corpuscular philosophy. Nature 
is a motive force from the Creator diversely modified. Sub- 
stance, or matter, is the subject of these modes. We need 
never fear the exhaustion of this force, for it flows from the 
Infinite, through the spiritual into the natural; nor need we 
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fear any failure of matter to be the subject of its modes, for 
force brings matter with it as an inexhaustible emanation 
from the same Infinite. The law of the conservation of 
energy and conservation of matter, therefore, is one law, for 
force always resides inmostly in matter, from the perpetual 
motion of the first simple double-vortex atom. But a new 
conception of this law of conservation is now at hand, as 
_ expounded by Swedenborg, showing how finer corpuscles 

exist within the coarser of all bodies, which moving in per- 
petual vortices from internal and inherent impulses from the 
Creator, become a surrounding sphere, and may be utilized 
as constant and inexhaustible sources of energy. This is 
exhibited in the sun and the magnet, in gravitation, magne- 
tism, and electricity, when better understood, and, may we 
not say it reverently, in the Creator Himself infinitely ? 
Swedenborg sums up the whole science of radio-activity 
from the Creator to the dust, from the sun of heaven to the 
sun of earth, and from the magnet to radium, when he 
writes : — 

There is a wave of effluvia constantly flowing forth out of man, also 
out of every animal, likewise out of tree, fruit, shrub, flower, and even 
out of metal and stone. This the natural world derives from the 
spiritual, and the spiritual world from the Divine. (Divine Love and 
Wisdom, no. 293.) 


He teaches that a sphere is the actuating of atmospheres 
by the fountains of life in a body (zdzd., no. 291), and 
that it consists of substances set free and separated from 
the body. (/dzd., no. 292.) 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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DAVID THE KING. 


AFTER the government of Israel had changed from a 
theocracy to a kingdom, and before it became divided, it 
was governed by only three kings— Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon. With Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, came the 
division into two separate and warring provinces. Any con- 
sideration of the spiritual significance of David involves, 
more or less, the significance of the other two, especially 
the relation between Saul and David. Hence we will think 
first, in a general way, about this relation. 

The number, namely, three, of the kings of the united 
nation suggests some aspect of that mysterious trinity 
which in different forms pervades the Scripture, and which 
represents, either in a general or special form, the relation 
of end, cause, and effect, of love, wisdom, and power, or of 
will, understanding, and their results in action, which are 
necessary to every perfect whole on all the planes of crea- 
tion. As it is a law that an image of the Creator is in- 
scribed on creation, both in general and in particular, so 
that the whole resembles the parts and the parts resemble 
the whole, we have in the human body the trine of head, 
trunk, and limbs; in each limb three divisions, as in the 
upper arm, forearm, and hand; in the hand, palm, thumb, 
and fingers; and in each finger three joints. In the Old 
Testament we have the three dispensations, illustrated in 
Adam, Noah, and Abraham ; the three vital elements of the 
Abrahamic dispensation, represented in the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and again the same trine ap- 
pears among the posterity of Jacob in the first three kings 
of the nation in its integrity, Saul, David, and Solomon. 

We have, however, in the order of succession of these 
three kings the reversal of the order which appears in the 
former trines. In Adam, Noah, and Abraham, or in the 
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three patriarchs, we have what may be called the descend- 
ing order, the highest or most internal being mentioned 
first; but in the first three kings we have the ascending 
order, Saul representing the most external, and Solomon 
the most internal principle. ®8And we need to be reminded 
here that in the Gospels we have two genealogies of 
the Christ, the one descending from Abraham, the other 
ascending from the Christ upward to Adam and to God — 
one being found in Matthew, the other in Luke. Although 
it is but little that we can as yet grasp of the deep sig- 
nificance of all this, let us endeavor to gain at least a glimpse 
of the general meaning of the descending and ascending 
order, first in our own human development and then in the 
Divine experience of our Lord. 

The practical difference between the descending and 
ascending order is seen in Swedenborg’s description of the 
succession of the celestial, spiritual, and natural states of 
heart and mind as they are implanted in germinal forms in 
the human mind from infancy to youth, as contrasted with 
the development of these seed-forms through human coop- 
‘eration and effort. In the New-Church writings the world 
for the first time has learned that wonderful truth of the 
implantation of the germs of the different heavenly states 
of mind in the interiors of every child of the Heavenly 
Father —that truth known as the doctrine of “ remains,” or, 
in Bible language, the “remnant.’’ The best or highest of 
the angels, the celestial ones who always behold the Father’s 
face, or who always live in the atmosphere of His will or 
love, are with the youngest children, and associate with the 
things they see, and hear, and taste, and smell, and touch — 
the germs or seed-forms of their own happy and holy states. 
But after the age of questioning and the power to use lan- 
guage begins, then the angels of the middle realm of heaven 
draw near, and implant germs of their states of joy in the 
knowledge of truth and the good life to which it leads, asso- 
ciating these interior and germinal states with the outward 
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objects and activities which at that age interest the child. 
And when the time of youth arrives, bringing with it the 
beginnings of freedom and responsibility, then draw near 
the angels of the lower heaven, or heaven of obedience, 
associating their own states of affection for order, for indus- 
try, for practical uses and kindnesses, with the outward ex- 
periences of that age; and at the close of each period the 
heavenly states implanted are stored up in the interiors, the 
states themselves in the interiors of the spiritual mind, and 
their natural forms in the deeps of the natural mind. 

In this process of implantation of the germs of each 
heaven, from the highest to the lowest — celestial, spiritual, 
and natural — we have the descending order of heavenly life 
represented by Adam, Noah, and Abraham, or by Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Or, if we think of this process as con- 
nected with our Saviour’s experience, which was going on 
through all the ages of the past, it means the descent of 
the Divine through the heavens, assuming humanity before 
the actual incarnation, by becoming clothed in the minds, 
and hearts, and lives of the angels, beginning with those of 
the most ancient times, represented by Adam, continuing 
with those angels represented by Noah, and concluding with 
those represented by Abraham. And so it came to pass 
that in the soul of the child born at Bethlehem, in place of 
the limited germs of angelic affection implanted in every 
child, there existed the power of the Divine as it dwelt in 
the minds and hearts of all the heavenly host, constituting 
in itself a partial incarnation, or a working out by the de- 
scending Lord of Divine principles in the lives and experi- 
ences of the universal heaven of angels, the Lord working 
in them, as Paul says, both to will and todo. And so it 
happened that our Lord was born at Bethlehem, which, in 
its spiritual sense, means, as Swedenborg tells us, that, unlike 
any mere man, He was born a celestial-spiritual man, or 
with a celestial and spiritual nature developed in the descent 
through the heavens. Instead of the mere germs of spiri- 
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tual life which we possess: by our contact with and descent 
through the different heavens, our Lord was clothed with 
an actual life, the life of the angels, through whose experi- 
ences He had become to some extent incarnate, by living 
and working in themand bythem. This body of experience 
took the place of the remnant in us. It was the experience 
of the descending Lord, represented in the order of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, or the celestial, the spiritual, and the 
natural. But after the actual birth of the child Jesus, with 
His separate child-consciousness taken from the human 
race, a new and ascending experience, like our own, began, 
requiring that the order of life should be reversed. That is 
to say, our Lord inherited a nature from the human race, 
and with it a consciousness distinct from the Divine con- 
sciousness within, and in that nature He was tempted, and 
in that consciousness He fought against and overcame the 
powers of evil. In the glorification of that nature, or the 
final displacement of it by the Divine nature, His work, 
like ours, must begin upon the surface or upon the natural 
plane, and then proceed to the spiritual, and then to the 

celestial, and this is represented by the order-of succession 
of Saul, David, and Solomon. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to say to 
those who have been students of that part of the “ Arcana 
Ceelestia”’ which treats of the spiritual meaning of the 
history of Abraham, when they recall the statement that 
the Lord in His childhood underwent the deepest tempta- 
tions, especially in that state represented by Abraham’s 
readiness to sacrifice Isaac, that I do not understand this to 
be true of our Lord in His external nature and conscious- 
ness‘, but of that internal nature in which He dwelt with 

*The suggestion that the Lord was not fully conscious of His contest 
against evil should be carefully considered with reference to such teachings 
as these: “What is done from consciousness goes forth from the will and 
the understanding as well, thus from the whole man” (Arcana,9132). “Every 


man comes into temptations in his manhood, but the Lord in boyhood” 
(sbid., 1661). ** The Lord when a boy had power in ultimates, by which 
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the angels, and partook of their imperfections — that part in 
Him to which the remains implanted in us correspond. 
Just as it is true of us that, when we consciously act obedi- 
ently to some Divine law, the Lord is able to dispose our in- 
teriors in a wonderful manner, and in a way wholly uncon- 
scious to us, so in a Divine way was it with our Lord. As in 
our early childhood, while we are consciously living in the 
lowest or sensuous part of our nature, the very best of the 
angels, the celestial ones, are with us, the highest influences 
attending upon the lowest or crudest bodily or mental de- 
velopments, so in our Lord; only with Him these heavenly 
forces were Divine forces clothing themselves with the 
angelic nature, and contending with the imperfections and 
evils which exist even among the angels. That deepest 
work of our Lord was in an important sense distinct from 
the external work and consciousness of the child Jesus, and . 
yet the work of the child Jesus, like our external obedience, 
was essential as a basis of that interior work among the 
angels. The two kinds of work went on simultaneously. 
Just as the angelic influences descend from highest to 
lowest, while we develop from lowest to highest, the celes- 
tial ones being with us in our undeveloped ignorance in 
infancy, the spiritual ones with us in later childhood, and 
the natural ones in youth, so with our Lord; only with Him 
Divine and active forces battling against profound evils, 
took the place of our germinal seed-forms or potencies of 
heavenly character. And so, while our Lord in His earthly 
nature developing in the ascending order represented 
by A pains and Solomon, in His interior nature assumed 
from the angels, He was developing at the same time in the > 
descending order, from highest to lowest, from Abraham to 
Isaac, and from Isaac to Jacob; or from celestial to spiri- 


power He overcame and subdued the direst hells, wherein all are sensual ” 
(Apocalypse Explained, 918). “The Lord acted from His own ®power,” 
some fifty times written in passages grouped by Potts in his Concordance. 
— EDITORS. 
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tual, and from spiritual to natural. And so it was that the 
angels ascend and descend on the ladder of Jacob, and in 
our Lord’s words “upon the Son of Man.” And so we 
reconcile the two statements of the writings, first, that the 
Saviour’s deepest temptations were.in his childhood, and 
second, that the passion of the cross was the last and, by 
implication if not in statement, the severest of them all. 
The latter was true of the Saviour in His external con- 
~& sciousness, the former in His internal consciousness. 

And so we are able to see that Saul as king stands for 
the earliest, lowest, or natural state of our Lord in His con- 
scious or earthly development, as well as for the earliest 
states of human regeneration ; while David represents the 
spiritual, and Solomon the celestial. We can see glimmer- 
ings of this truth coming to the surface in the literal story 
of their lives. Saul, when called to be king, was seeking 
asses, while David, when called, was keeping sheep. The 
ass represents the development of natural reason which 
belongs to the early period of youth, a development which is 
as unattractive in the human being as the animal itself is 
unattractive. It makes the youth opionated and stubborn, 
his hand, like Ishmael’s, against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. Saul’s character in general an- 
swers to this description. His offering of the sacrifice at 
Gilgal, and his preservation of the King of Amalek and the 
best of the beasts in violation of direct command, harmonize 
with his spiritual signification. But David, as the shepherd, 
answers to the spiritual state which the sheep stand for. 
‘Perhaps we may think of the Lord asin His Saul state, 
when at twelve years of age He separated Himself from 
Joseph and Mary in the temple, saying, “ Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business?” And perhaps we 
can see the beginning of the David state in His willing 
return with them to Nazareth, and His subjection to them. 

It is worthy of mention that Saul was chosen or accepted 
as king by the people from his outward appearance, being 
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of gigantic size; while David, evidently athletic and strong 
and valiant, was plainly inferior in size to his brothers, and 
was chosen by the Lord, while He looked not on the outward 
appearance, but on the heart. 

Again, the power of David against the lion and the bear, 
and against Goliath when the huge Saul quailed before the 
giant, exemplify the power of the spiritual, when the natural 
man fails altogether. How weak the worldly churchman is 
against the weapons of sarcasm or ridicule ; how hard for 
him to resist the sphere of the world, which creates in the 
church the doctrine of faith alone (meant by Philistinism and 
Goliath its champion), needs no demonstration. Whereas 
the power of the angel to disperse a host of evil spirits by 
a look, and without much human effort, is represented by 
David ; and scattering the host of the Philistines by a sling 
and a stone, while trusting in the Lord, and his refusal to 
wear Saul’s armor, stand for the spiritual man’s lack of 
need of human rules or maxims to overcome evil. 

The love of Jonathan for David and of David for Jonathan 
merits special consideration. In his best aspect, Saul stands 
for obedience to the letter of the Word, as David for obedi- 
ence to its spirit. Saul means that early work in regenera- 
tion in which one has b compel himself to resist evil and do 
good, in obedience to the literal command, “thou shalt not,” 
or “thou shalt ;’’ those stern and inflexible precepts of the 
letter so necessary to form a basis for a higher or more 
spiritual life. But Jonathan represents those precepts of 
the letter which exhibit the spirit, and are in harmony with 
the Divine love which the spirit exhibits. The writings of 
the New Church tell us that the Word in its letter is like a 
man clothed, but whose face and hands are bare. The ap- 
pearances of truth are its clothed parts; but its real truths 
are its unclothed parts. Its unclothed hands are the pre- 
cepts which are necessary to be brought into action, like 
the second table of the Commandments. Its unclothed face 
means those real truths of the letter which exhibit the love 
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of the Lord, even as the loving spirit is seen shining 
through the expression of the face. Jonathan represents 
especially this part of the letter of the Word that is in 
harmony with the spirit, and upon which the spirit depends 
for its protection and development —the uncovered face. 
Those truths of the letter which exhibit the spirit welcome 
the rule of the spirit, and are in union with it. Jonathan is 
glad for David to be king. The twenty-third Psalm, the 
tenth chapter of John, the new commandment, and all other 
passages that show the supremacy of the Saviour’s love, 
are in inmost harmony with the spirit and life of Scripture 
and of heaven. By looking into this loving face of Scrip- 
ture, men have grown into harmony with heaven, and have 
been able to command the presence and to dwell in unity 
and love with the angels of the first Christian Church, and 
to stand up against the Goliaths of perverted faith, and to 
bear ignominy and martyrdom. . 

David's harp or stringed instrument tells of the spiritual 
side of the heavenly life as distinguished from its celestial 
side — its love of spiritual truth and thence of good life as 
distinguished from the love of good. The stringed instru- 
ment is the love of spiritual truth; the wind instrument 
the love of good. And this love of truth as distinct from 
the love of good makes a battle necessary before good can 
be attained. It isa different battle from the battle of the 
natural man. It involves a different spirit, and calls for 
deeper temptations. And these temptations are meant by 
the constant warfare in which David was involved during 
his whole life, and the weakness of the spiritual life in its 
beginning is meant by his fleeing before Saul, and his career 
in the wilderness. It means the same as the woman fled 
into the wilderness, where she hath a place prepared of 
God, told of in Rev. xii.— the New Church in its begin- 
ning, feeble in spirituality, waiting patiently for the Lord’s 
deliverence. | 

Of course the spirituality represented by David must not 
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be thought to extend to his literal character, which was 
defective enough. Nor must we think of his giving way in 
temptation as typical of a surrender to evil forces on the 
part of our Lord. This only means the fresence of evil 
forces with Him, not their victory over Him; for while He 
was tempted in all points like as we are, yet He was with- 
out sin. 

Finally, David’s capture of Jerusalem, the establishment 
of it as the capital of the nation, and the setting up of the 
tabernacle there, means the establishment of spiritual affec- 
tions and motives in the centre and citadel of the soul. 
Hitherto the ark of God has had no settled home. The 
inspiration of spiritual life has had various centres. Driven 
from one position, it has taken refuge in another, as the 
Christian Church to-day is being driven from one position to 
another through the higher criticism, and has no fixed home, 
no place of rest, no solid faith, But when its wanderings 
shall be over, when its foundation shall be laid, when its 
house shall be built upon the rock, when the face of the 
King in His beauty is seen, never again to vanish away, 
then shall be fulfilled what is meant by David's establish- 
ment of the ark at Jerusalem. And then, instead of David 
the Jew, we shall think of Him who is called the Son of 
David, but whom David in spirit called his Lord — the 
David whose throne is established forever, in the very 
heavens —that David who has all power in heaven and on 
earth. 


Joun GODDARD. 
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THE CREATION OF MAN.* 


THE following considerations are not put forth as a 
settled theory, but simply as the effort of a student to solve 
a problem. And as an artist in attempting to solve a 


problem of drawing, may draw several-studies before he 


succeeds, so I hold myself in readiness in regard ‘to the 
subject in hand, to change my present view on further in- 
vestigation or on enlightenment by others. 

As a rule, in questions of philosophy and religion, when 
others are in the throes of doubt and uncertainty, and argue 
pro and con, it is the office of the New Church to point 
out the true teaching in simple and unmistakable terms, for 
the enlightenment of every one who wants to read. But in 
this case the tables seem to be turned. For we find that 
science is at present fairly well agreed about what we are 


to think of the descent of man, while in the New Church 


the most conflicting opinions exist about the subject. This 
may be illustrated by the following quotations :— 


I think of a developing human animal advancing along its yn line, 
until, the animal part of man being complete, it was possibl add to 


"it those human parts of the brain and of the mind by virtué of which 


man looks down upon the animal qualities in himself, and rules over 
them. 


This quotation is from the “Lectures on Genesis and 
Exodus,” by the Rev. John penceater, published in 18g0, 


* This paper was read and discussed at the meeting of the New-Church 
Club, held October, 1902. Numerous notes in pencil show that the author 
carefully observed what was said, with the intention of rewriting the paper 
in a form suitable for printing, but there is no evidence that he modified 
his views, and it will be seen that he had formed his conclusion after a 
careful study of what is taught us and of the expressions of several writers. 
Before he could revise his first draught he was seized with his last illness and 
passed on Feb. 11, 1903, leaving to his brethren an example of rare acute- 
ness of mind, combined with a genial regard for others of every opinion and 
an unusual amiability. This paper shows how valuable to our readers would 
have been his work, if he had remained in this life.— EpiTors. 
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page 40. The subject was further discussed by himself in 
the New-Jerusalem Magazine for January, 1892. 

The other quotation is :— 

In the beginning man was miraculously and instantaneously created 
by the exercise of Omnipotent Power. (NEW-CHURCH REVIEW, April, 
1901, page 204.) 

This is from the elaborate series of essays on the “ Hy- 
pothesis of Evolution in the light of the New Church,” 
which goes through two volumes of the New-Cuurcn RE- 
view, from October, 1899, to July, 1901. 

Since this series of papers represents, I believe, the most 
painstaking, minute, and pointed discussion of evolution 
that has appeared in New-Church periodicals, it should be 
carefully examined as to its validity. 

We see that the two views expressed in the above rn 
tions are radically opposed to each other. The one sup- 
poses a gradual development of man somewhat along the 
lines of scientific evolution ; the other, by postulating an 
instantaneous and miraculous creation for man, declares 
itself squarely against the hypothesis of evolution. The 
writers of both these essays have passed into the other 
world where all these problems will now be beautifully clear 
to them. But that the conflict of opinion is not confined to 
them, may be seen from two other quotations. 

The one is from the essay of the Rev. H. C. Hay on 
« The Evolution of Man, a Spiritual Being,” which appeared 
in the New-Cuurcu Review for April, 1902. In it Mr. 
Hay says :— 

The modern scientific doctrine of evolution is a part of the prepara- 
tion of the new earth which is to receive the New Church. .. . The 
direction in which modern science with its theory of evolution is now 


traveling, is the correct one, and the present tendencies of thought and 
research are in the direction of New-Church philosophy. (Pages 162, 


163.) 


The other quotation is from a criticism of this position 
which appeared in the New-Church Life for July, 1902 : — 
. 
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The doctrine of evolution is essentially the denial of the Divine Will 
in creation. Whether the evolutionist acknowledges nothing beyond 
nature, or whether he ostensibly recognizes some personal or impersonal 
Creator, he views creation as nothing more than the automatic develop- 
ment of life. He is willing to admit a primitive life-force, but he will 
not admit a creative will. Failure to see through the essence of all 
“evolution” has led Mr. Hay into the error of seeing in the Lamarckian 
theory an agreement with the New-Church doctrine of Creation. 


(Page 397.) 

We see clearly that there are in the New Church two 
squarely opposed attitudes towards evolution and its theory 
of the descent of man. Let us inquire into the respective 
positions, and see whether we can decide for the one or the 
other, or possibly harmonize them in some way. 

Mr. Worcester’s position is outlined in his usual simple 
and beautifully lucid style in the article of January, 1892, 
entitled, “The Beginning of Immortality in Man — an In- 
quiry,” from which the above quotation is taken, and in his 
answer to the Rev. L. P. Mercer's objections to his theory 
in the New-/erusalem Magazine of July, 1892. 

His argument is founded on the principle that — 

The earths are the basis of the heavens; the human race upon earth 


is the basis for the life of the angels; the Word upon earth is the basis 
for their wisdom. (Page 6.) 


This principle is most concisely expressed in the follow- 
ing passage from Swedenborg’s posthumous little treatise 
on the Word, Chapters XI. and XVIII. : — 


The Divine sent down from the Lord into the world could not but 
pass through the heavens in their order, and exist in the world so 
formed that it may return in the like order through the heavens to the 
Lord. . . . The Lord flows in from firsts through ultimates, thus from 
Himself into the natural sense of the Word, and thence calls out its 
spiritual-or celestial sense, and thus illustrating, He teaches and leads 
the angels. 


Mr. Worcester concludes from this, that in the descend- 
ing and ascending order of creation thus described, no 
angelic forms could be created until from the earth rises 
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the human organism, first merely animal, then human in the 
natural, spiritual, and celestial degrees. 

He does not deny that the influx from above is the source 
of all creation, but this influx proceeds into the spiritual 
sun, and thence creates the spiritual auras and atmospheres 
only in a general way. The particular spiritual forms, the 
correspondents of minerals, vegetables, and animals, and 
finally man, require, according to the great principle that 
all power is in ultimates, that the physical basis be first 
created before their spiritual correspondents can appear in 
the spiritual world. This view is further supported by the 
well-known statement, which Swedenborg makes repeatedly, 
and which is the basis of his whole view of the universe, 
that there are no angels or spirits whatever in the spiritual 
world, except such as have first been born into this world. 

Building on this basis, Mr. Worcester believes that there 
must have been a hominine animal, which started perhaps 
by itself as one of the few first forms of life which in the 
beginning were created instantaneously, and developed 
separately but in analogy with the rest of creation up to 
the point of the highest animals, and then outstripped them. 
Says Mr. Worcester : — 

It must indeed be true that there was operating upon even the begin- 
nings of the hominine animal the creative effort to build them up into 
immortal receptacles of the Divine life; and it seems as if this effort 
must have been especially operative in the development of higher and 
higher receptacles through the fathers of the race ; for here are formed 
the interior receptacles of purest and most pliable substances, which are 
clothed upon by the mothers. But until those receptacles attained a 
development higher than the animal, it is difficult to see that any truly 
human spiritual development could be formed in them or rest upon 
them. But as soon as the human convolutions of the natural brain 
were developed, then first there existed the basis for the spiritual, celes- 
tial, and inmost degrees, by means of which man is a man, and can 
know God, and be conjoined to God in immortal life. (Vew -/erusalem 
Magazine, 1892, Page 5.) 


Mr. Worcester rejects the theory of parthenogenesis, 
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which teaches that the successive steps of advance from a 
lower grade of animal to the human have been effected by 
the influx of the Divine into the unimpregnated ovum of 
the mother, thus without animal fatherhood, but by a medi- 
ate or immediate Divine fatherhood. A spiritual form 
through which this Divine influx could flow mediately could 
not, as was shown above, exist without its material basis, 
and to suppose that the Divine flowed in immediately would 
make of the first man a Divine incarnation, the Divine 
itself. As this is absurd, there remains no other conclusion, 
but that immortality began upon earth by the formation of 
a material receptacle for the spiritual revelation of a God. 

Where does this view leave us? Exactly in harmony 
with the modern theory of the descent of man, except for 
the fact that Mr. Worcester supposes that the hominine ani- 
mal had a separate existence and development, though analo- 
gous to the rest, from the very first creation of simplest 
forms. The existence of such a hominine animal entirely 
distinct from the rest of creation in all the ages preceding 
the appearance of man is, however, an entire assumption, 
not borne out by any paleontological facts. And it seems 
that it is, for the theory, an unnecessary assumption. Why, 
if the above view be correct, should not the physical man 
have been developed, together with the whole of creation, 
up to the point where, for the purposes of man, his body 
needed to be differentiated from other animals? It seems 
easier to suppose that the separate existence of the homi- 
nine animal began only then, and that he was from that 
point, only, developed separately and continuously until he 
reached the border of the discrete degree of the knowledge 
of God and thus of manhood. | 

To Mr. Worcester’s view Gilbert Hawkes is violently 
opposed, and to escape the logical deductions of Mr. Wor- 
cester’s theory he asserts the very fact upon the impossi- 
bility of which Mr. Worcester’s whole argument is based. 
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Mr. Mercer, already arguing from the need of mediates 
for transmitting spiritual influences, had said : — : 

It is clear that the human animal organism required for its produc- 
tion a human spiritual seed, a seed, moreover, which was the initial, in- 
formed substance of the spiritual world, of the human spirit. (/Vew- 
Jerusalem Magazine, 1892, Page 401.) 7 


Mr. Worcester had answered :— 


The spiritual atmospheres would bear in them the love and thought 
of the Lord, as the natural atmospheres carry the heat and light of the 
sun. And that love and thought are the soul and life of man and all 
created things. The spiritual atmospheres contain them and convey 
them, but do not react to them, and do not build up any reactive recep- 
tacles for them until they reach the inert materials of the earths where 
first the reaction begins. Spiritual receptacles of the Divine life may 
be formed simultaneously with the natural, resting upon them; | think 
they cannot be formed independently of them nor before them. (Vew- 
Jerusalem Magazine, 1892, Page 402.) 


Mr. Hawkes opposes this view by claiming that the souls 
of animals and plants were first_provided, and then they be- 
came objects of the natural world. And, similarly, the 
“souls of the first men must have been preexistent to the 
bodies with which they were afterwards clothed.” (NEw- 
CuurcH REvIEw, April, 1901, page 209.) 

This, of course, is exactly opposite to Mr. Worcester. 

Mr. Hawkes supports his view by “ Heaven and Hell,” 
96: “Use is prior to the organic forms by which use is 
effected ;” and “ Arcana,” 4223 am 


Before the organic forms of the body existed, use was, and use pro- 
duced and adapted them to itself, but not vice versa. 


But observe that use is not spiritual form ; use is an end, 
and is, indeed, the cause of all intermediates, but, tempo- 
rally speaking, use is last. The final use of creation was the 
heaven out of the human race, and yet this use could not be 
more than the actuating principle in the life forces that 
went forth from the Lord, and created the world ; otherwise 
the angels in heaven would have been created first, and 
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thence the natura! world, which is manifestly wrong, accord- 
ing to Swedenborg. 

Mr. Hawkes himself quoted in an earlier part a passage 
from the “ Last Judgment,” 9, which appears strongly con- 
firmatory of Mr. Worcester’s view : — . 

Man was created last, and that which is created last is the basis of 
all that precedes. Creation commenced from the supreme or inmost, 
because from the Divine, and proceeded to ultimates, and then first 
subsisted. The ultimate of creation is the natural world, including the 
terraqueous globe, with all things on it. When these were finished 
then man was created, andinto him were collated all things, from first to 
last. 


Notice the statement that the ultimates of the natural 
world were the first things which subsisted, and not those 
of the spiritual world, as Mr. Hawkes argues. 

Mr. Hawkes claims that Swedenborg says that there are 
kinds of animals in® the spiritual world which were never 
seen: in-the natural world, and concludes that these never 
were clothed with matter. Unfortunately in this one cru- 
cial place, where he states something so entirely at variance 
with Swedenborg’s general teaching, Mr. Hawkes, who, in 
other places overwhelms one with quotations, adduces none. 
I have searched in vain for statements of the kind, but 
have found instead only passages which strongly point to 
there being no other kinds of animals in the spiritual 
world, than are on this or other earths. For example :— 

Every kind of beast, bird, and fish is as plainly seen in that world as 
in the natural world, and in so similar a form that they cannot be distin- 
guished from those in our world. (Apocalypse Explained, 1 1992.) 


Mr. Hawkes’s position, then, that the souls of living 
things —of plants, and animals, as well as of men — were 
first in the spiritual world, and thence created the things 
of the natural world, would seem to be from all points 
of view untenable, and Mr. Worcester’s alternative that the 
physical ultimates had to be prepared before the actual 
appearance of the spiritual form, would have to be accepted. 
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Mr. Hawkes’s position appears as a mistaken application of 
the law that spiritual things are causes, and natural things 
effects. This law is not interfered with by Mr. Worcester’s 
deductions, who says on this point : — 

One other point it may be necessary to mention, to guard against 
misunderstanding, which is the appearance that the doctrine of creation 
from first principles through ultimates is in conflict with the more 
familiar doctrine that the spiritual world is the world of causes, and 
the natural world the world of effects. There is no real conflict. The 
creative influence was itself spiritual. There were no heavens of angels 
for it to operate through. Therefore it flowed immediately into the 
ultimate of the natural. But this fact does not conflict with the fact 
that when there were heavens and hells the creative influence flowed 
through them, and was modified by them; nor with the other fact that 
when there were human souls they were propagated, just as the forms 
receptive of animal life only had been propagated before. (Vew- 


Jerusalem Magazine, 1892, page 8.) 


If we then take the view that the physical man was pre- 
pared by successive changes for the revelation of God, we 
must consider one other point, to make our position towards 
evolution quite clear, and that is the question: In what 
way did the changes take place which developed the homi- 
nine animal up to the man point? Did they take place in 
such manner as evolution assumes? Was the hominine 
animal first one of the Protista, then a fish, then a reptile, 
then a marsupial mammal, and finally, a hairy, arboreal 
quadrumana? Our answer would be, Yes. There are pas- 
sages in Swedenborg which, while not directly stating the 
fact, would seem to permit an inference to that effect :— 

Some people born on islands knew nothing of God, and appeared in 
the spiritual world like apes (stmze). (Sacred Scripture, 116.) 

Some people born on islands appeared like chimpanzees (sphinges). 
(True Christian Religion, 274.) 

I was led in the spirit to those who in the world knew nothing of God, 
who said that they lived on a certain island near western Africa. 
They appeared not like men, but like chimpanzees or apes (sphinges 
aut simie). (Spiritual Diary, 5822.) 

The same appeared not like men, but like apes (simicz), yet of human 
face. (Last Judgment, post., page 42.) 
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Arcana Ccelestia, 286, speaks of those of earliest time 
who “lived like wild animals.” 

Mr. Hawkes opposes the idea of changing forms accord- 
ing to evolution, by pointing out that things were created 
from the beginning in their order, and that,— 

Every primeval beast after his kind and every tree after his kind 
were as perfect at the moment of their creatfén as are the beasts and 
trees of to-day, which have come down from them through innumerable 
generations. (NEW-CHURCH REVIEW, 1900, page 393.) 


He quotes :— 

The Lord provides that all things should be kept together in the 
order in which and into which they were created. (Divine Providence, 

But how is it, then, that creation is more and more com- 
plex as we ascend through the ages? Is it not from order 
that this is so? Is it not from order that creation should 
develop from the less complex to the more complex, even 
as an infant develops thus? If he be healthy, he is, at any 
moment, in perfect order. And yet, as an embryo he is a 
“‘non-differentiated mass,” and later on a babe, and then a 
full-grown man, each stage being as different from the other 
as can be, and yet the one has come from the other. 

We might then be told, that such was the nature im- 
planted by the seed, and that nothing could deviate from its 
seed-nature, because “True Christian Religion,” 145, says: 

Nor can anything be produced from thence [that is, animals and 
plants which are known by their nature] but what is similar to itself 
and to its own. 

Even if we admit that this passage allows no changes 
whatever to be worked in the egg, successive changes 
toward a higher form are not thereby excluded, because the 
individual during his lifetime surely can and does change. 
Otherwise creation would be of a dead rigidity. Regenera- 
tion itself would not be possible. And whatever changes 
pass in the individual, surely must be impressed also on the 
egg, and by it be transmitted to coming generations. 
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These changes would, we believe, go on continuously up 
to a certain point, when the physical basis for a higher 
discrete degree would have been prepared, and during the 
lifetime of some individual this higher discrete degree 
would be opened, and its permanency secured by a corre- 
sponding change in the seed. Evolution then would be by 
both continuous and discrete degrees, as is described in 
“Divine Love and Wisdom,” 300:— 


Descending degrees cause complexity of structure, the only sub 
stance, the [spiritual] sun, proceeding by means of atmospheres through 
degrees of continuity, and at the same time through discrete degrees, 
producing the varieties of all things in the universe. 


In this recognition of both continuous and discrete de- 
grees, and of the interaction of both in the process of 
evolution, New-Church philosophy must ever differ from 
atheistic representatives of evolution. Science knows only 
continuous degrees, and thereby it loses the clear and abi- 
ding lines of demarcation between plant and animal, and 
animal and man, and man and God. Each opening of a 
discrete degree is an act of creation by the Lord. And in 
the changes wrought by continuous degrees, the Lord 
equally is the moving power. Scientists look to the natural 
only, and judge from mere appearances. This explains all 
their essential errors in the interpretation of the data of 
evolution. 

Mr. Hawkes has, in a most interesting manner, pointed 
out how luminous the very aspects of evolution become 
which science uses to prove the mechanical monistic cos- 


mogony. 

Armed with the shield of discrete degrees, and illumined 
by the shining truth that the Lord is the life of the world, 
we need not be afraid of evolution. Truth sometimes walks 
on circuitous roads, and because of the fact that the scien- 
tific advocates of evolution are atheists, its grand discoveries 
of the wonderful interrelation of all created things need 
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not remain closed to us, but will make us all the stronger, 
because wiser, in our faith. 

We have now arrived just at the point where the wide 
field of the development of the spiritual man opens before 
us. But since that does not directly enter into the problem 
under discussion, we confine ourselves to briefly restating 
the points at issue. They were: Was man created instanta- 
neously, by means of preexistent spiritual souls? or was he 
gradually developed on the physical plane, until he was 
physically capable of having the spiritual degree opened to 
him and residing in the brain as its ultimate? We have 
seen that the latter view appears as the only tenable one. 
Its acceptance further involves, as it seems to us, the ac- 
ceptance of the view of evolution that man was developed 
together with the rest of the animal world up to a certain 
point, at which he separated, and those physical character- 
istics began to be developed which he needed for giving to 
the spiritual degree an ultimate resting-place. 

This appears but a logical conclusion. On account of 
the aggressive atheism of the chief scientific representatives 
of evolution, we may be reluctant to go so far with them; 
but the objection seems without force, since the reason for 
our doing so is the very effort of understanding the going 
forth of the Lord’s Divine creative power, as it is filling the 
universe with all-wise manifestations of love for His human 
children. 

EMANUEL F. GOERWITz. 
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“THE ECONOMY OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.” 


In this work Swedenborg tells us that he seeks the soul 
in the human body, the realm of the soul, not hidden in 
some secret shrine, as imagined by the ancient philosophers, 
but manifest in every fibre and tissue of the body, of which 
it is the formative spirit and all-pervading essence. In his 
quest of the soul he exhibits a systematic epitome of human 
anatomy and physiology, and lays the foundation of modern 
experimental psychology. At the same time, unconsciously 
to himself, he is preparing a noble chalice into which is 
presently to be poured the pure wine of a new revelation. 

The plan and scope of the work are fully described in the 
‘introduction. One reads this introduction again and again, 
fascinated by the beauty and charm of its language. It is 
like a splendid portico to a magnificent temple, or, rather, it 
is like the sculptured pylon of ancient Egypt, which serves 
not only as a gateway to the temple beyond, but stands 
alone in its integrity, a thing of beauty in its own right. In 
it Swedenborg describes the two grand classes of truth 
seekers, those who generalize and the specialists, separated 
in method, but united in the pursuit of a common object. 
Speaking of a certain felicity of talent possessed by the 
former, who are gifted to find out the causes of things from 
the study of phenomena, he says :— 


When, after a long course of reasoning, they make a discovery of 
truth, straightway there is a certain cheering light and joyful confirma- 
tory brightness that plays around the sphere of the mind, and a kind of 
mysterious radiation—I know not whence it proceeds —that darts 
through some sacred temple of the brain. Thus a sort of rational in- 
stinct displays itself, and in a manner gives notice that the soul is called 
into a state of more inward communion, and has returned at that 
moment into the golden age of its intellectual perceptions. 


It is in the same jubilant spirit that our author sets out 
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upon his task, and with firm foot and upward gaze he 
steadily advances toward-his appointed goal. In another 
passage Swedenborg states his method of pursuing his in- 
vestigations : — | 

In the experimental knowledge of anatomy, our way has been pointed 
out by men of the greatest and most cultivated talents, such as Eusta- 
chius, Malpighi, Ruysch, Leeuwenhoek, Harvey, Morgagni, Vieussens, 
Lancisi, Winslow, Ridley, Boerhaave, Wepfer, Heister, Steno, Valsalva, 
Duverney, Nuck, Bartholin, Bidloo, and Verheyen, whose discoveries, 
far from consisting of vague and empty speculations, will forever con- 
tinue to be of practical use to posterity. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that these are classical 
names in the history of anatomy, and that they are held in 
hardly less esteem to-day than when the above was written. 
They continue to be of standard authority, and just as the 
early navigators gave their names to the leading geograph- 
ical features of the globe, so likewise have the names of 
these anatomists become attached to various important 
regions of the body, so minutely and accurately described 
by them as to leave little to be added by later investigators. 
Swedenborg’s own contribution in the line of original inves- 
tigation is confessedly small. “Here and there,” he says, 
“T have taken the liberty to throw in the results of my 
own experience, but this only sparingly, for, on deeply con- 
sidering the matter, I deemed it best to make use of the 
facts supplied by others.” Nor is his method in this respect 
so far removed from that of scientists in general as might 
at first be supposed. It is a well-known fact that great spe- 
cialists fail to become great generalizers. Agassiz, greatest 
of teachers in natural history, was accustomed to utilize the 
labors of many trained specialists when constructing his 
broad generalizations. Under his direction a student might 
make a most minute and careful dissection, but it was the 
eye of the master alone that detected the meaning of the 
details exhibited and saw their bearing upon related facts. 
Moreover, the doctrines which Swedenborg elucidated for 
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his guidance, the doctrines of forms, of series, and degrees, 
for example, far from being “vague, philosophical specula- 
tions,” are as scientifically constructed and as legitimately 
employed as are the hypotheses of the scientist when he 
assumes from a number of well-ascertained facts the exist- 
ence of a general law, knowing that his hypothesis can only 
become established as a law, when it is found to be of uni- 
versal application. Every student of Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific and philosophical writings knows that this is precisely 
our author’s position. 

The doctrines of forms and of series and degrees are well 
sustained by the proofs exhibited in their support through- 
out Swedenborg’s writings. Laplace's “ Nebular Hypothe- 
sis and Newton’s “Law of Gravity” rest on no lesser 
foundation of fact. 

It is natural to inquire how far Swedenborg is indebted 
to his contemporaries and to those who preceded him for his 
doctrines concerning the activities of the body, and how far 
he may be relied upon as an authority for anatomical and 
physiological facts. He himself has given the answer to 
the former query. Many if not most of the facts upon 
which his doctrines are based he acknowledges to be bor- 
rowed from others. But these facts are only the stones 
from the quarry. It is Swedenborg who constructs the edi- 
fice. It would be a profitable work, no doubt, to go into 
particulars and examine critically how far some of the stri- 
king and original theories advanced in the “Animal King- 
dom” are confirmed by the methods of modern research. 
Much valuable work in this direction has already been done 
by the late Dr. Rudolph Tafel in his editorial notes to the 
treatise upon “ The Brain.”” Dr. Tafel makes the claim that 
Swedenborg’s theory of the brain is not contradicted by 
any new fact discovered since his time. The following are 
some of the facts Dr. Tafel enumerates as discovered by 
Swedenborg and confirmed by modern investigators : — 


The coincidence of the motion of the brain with respiration. 
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The extension of the respiratory motion of the brain and lungs to 
the extremities of the body. 

The independence of the animatory motion of the brain of the 
respiration of the lungs. 

The reality of the existence of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

The circulation of the cerebro-spinal liquid through the interstices 
between the fibres of the nerves of the body. 


There are other examples, but the above mentioned are 
perhaps the most important. In this connection the writer 
trusts he may be pardoned for mentioning the fact that 
while a teacher in Urbana University, he on several occa- 
sions demonstrated to his class, experimentally, the recip- 
rocal gyratory motions of the large and small intestines as 
described by Swedenborg in the “ Animal Kingdom” (no. 
128), and deduced by him solely from his Doctrine of Forms. 
In the chapters of the “ Economy of the Animal Kingdom” 
relating to the composition of the blood and the mode of 
circulation in the substance of the heart, new theories are ad- 
vanced, which, if not yet confirmed by pi demonstration, 
are yet sufficiently well supported by rational arguments 
to make them extremely probable. The circulation of 
the spirituous fluid is, perhaps, hardly susceptible of ex- 
perimental proof, yet not less so than the universally ac- 
cepted theory of the ether and the atomic constitution of 
matter. As a matter of fact the foundations of Dalton’s 
theory are just now being sorely shaken, and a new concep- 
tion of the constitution of matter is being formulated more 
in harmony with that of Swedenborg as elaborated in his 
“Principia.” Note .the following language of Sir Oliver 
Lodge in his recent address to the students of Oxford Uni- 
versity : — 


The nature of matter has been regarded by philosophers from many 
points of view, but it is not from any philosophical standpoint that 
I ask you to consider the subject under my guidance. It is be- 
cause new views as to the structure and properties of what used to 
be ,called the ultimate atom are now being born, and because 
these views, whether they succeed in ultimately establishing them- 
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selves in every detail or not, are of surpassing interest... . Assu- 
ming the truth of this strange string of laboratory facts (shown in the 
phenomena of radio-activity), we appear to be face to face with a 
phenomenon quite new in the history of the world. No one has hitherto 
observed the transition from one form of matter to another, though 
throughout the Middle Ages such a transmutation was looked for. The 
transmutation of elements has been observed in modern times on evi- 
dence vaguely deducible by skilled observers from the spectroscopic 
details of solar and stellar appearances. The evolution of matter has 
likewise been suspected by a few chemists of genius. 


Without pursuing this interesting subject farther, it is 
well to remark that the “evolution of matter” is clearly 
taught in the “ Principia” and the method of its evolution 
illustrated at length. But to return to the “Economy.” In 
the second part of the work, after a preliminary chapter 
upon the Cortical Substance of the Brain and the Motion 
of the Brain, “the evidence of which is so clear that who- 
ever doubts it at the present day must doubt the senses of 
sight and touch,” Swedenborg comes to the consideration 
of the soul itself, but with some misgivings as to the 
sufficiency of philosophical argument and anatomical fact 
already adduced. The soul seems to be ever present to 
him and yet to elude his grasp. With hope deferred but 
with a heart burning with an ardent desire for knowledge 
he seems “to see and yet not to see” the object of his 
quest :— 


But at length | arose as from a deep sleep when I discovered that 
nothing is farther removed from the human understanding than what at 
the same time is really present to it, and that nothing is more present to 
it than what is universal, prior, and superior, since this enters every 
particular and into everything posterior and inferior. What is more 
omnipresent than the Deity? In Him we live and are and move. And 
yet what is more remote from the sphere of the understanding? In 
vain does the mind stretch its powers to attain to any degree of knowl- 
edge of the essentials and attributes of this Supreme and Omnipotent 
Being beyond what it has pleased Him to reveal to each man’s indi- 
vidual exertions. ... We have need, therefore, of some science to 
serve as our guide in tracing out nature’s steps; to arrange all things 
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into series, to distinguish these series into degrees, and to contemplate 
the order of each thing in the order of the whole. The science which 
does this I call the doctrine of series and degrees, or the doctrine of 
order. . . . The doctrine of series and degrees, however, only teaches 
the distinction and relation between things superior and inferior, or 
prior and posterior; it is unable to express by any adequate terms of 
its own those things that transcend the sphere of familiar things. 
Hence it is necessary to have recourse to a Mathematical Philosophy of 
Universals. (Nos. 208-211.) 


By the aid of these two sciences, the latter of which he 
also terms the science of sciences, combined with a knowl- 
edge of anatomy, physiology, psychology, and physics, Swe- 
denborg is strongly persuaded that the essence and nature 
of the soul, its influx into the body and the reciprocal action 
ef the body, may be demonstrated, and he now proceeds to 
set forth the fruits of his labors in twelve propositions or 
theses. The limits of this article do not permit of even a 
brief résumé of these propositions. A convenient summary 
of them is to be found in the first appendix to Swedenborg’s 
later and more complete treatise upon the soul,* and an 
excellent review of the whole work is presented in Wor- 
cester's “Life of Swedenborg,” to which the reader is 
referred. But no brief analysis can do justice to Sweden- 
borg’s own masterly discourse upon his lofty theme, the 
soul. We rise from a perusal of this book with the sense 
of having been brought into contact with a mind of extraor- 
dinary strength and sanity. Many are the golden words 
of wisdom scattered along its pages. In our pursuit of the 
soul we have gathered more than one lesson of value to us 
in our daily life, in addition to the rich store of knowledge 
we have gained concerning the soul and its intercourse with 
the body. The chapter upon the Coronary Vessels of the 
Heart is not only a masterpiece of scientific investigation 
of the mode of distribution of these vessels throughout the 


*7he Soul or Rational Psychology: Translated and edited by Frank Sewall, 
D.D. 
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substance of the heart; more than this, in demonstrating 
the manner in which the heart first provides for itself, “is 
the first to taste the cup before passing it to others,” 
thereby enabling it to render more efficient service to the 
rest of the body, it conveys to us a lesson in altruism which 
it is well to bear in mind. But the highest lesson of all is 
found in that spirit of humility and of reverence which is 
the key-note of the whole work. Swedenborg’s “ Economy 
of the Animal Kingdom” is one of those books which are 
an aid both to high thinking and right living, and make for 
that sweet serenity of soul which was his, and which should 
ever be the goal desired by the wise man. 


THOMAS FREEMAN MOSEs. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


AN EASTER MEDITATION. 


WHEN the Lord uttered the words, — 


For I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father who is in heaven (MATT. xviii. 10) ; 


He describes the exalted position of the angelic associates of 
little children. These are near to the Lord because of their like- 
ness to Him, and they are said to behold His face because of 
their ability to interpret and communicate His love, for it is the 
strength and beauty of the Lord’s love that makes His face radi- 
ant. Ina peculiar sense, therefore, are they the angels of love 
and innocence. 

And it is from “ their angels,” and because of their openness to 
them, that these little ones are filled with the love and innocence 
so plainly and beautifully present in their fresh young lives. 
The winning sweetness that draws us to them descends from 
heaven and partakes of the quality of heaven. Hence the Lord 
says respecting little children : — 


Of such is the kingdom of God. (MARK x. 14.) 


And as the kingdom of God, the kingdom of heaven, stands. 
before us as a realm of fresh, growing, all-pervading life, every- 
thing suggestive of decay and death is absent from it, because 
wholly foreign to its nature. Indeed, in the Divine Word, where 
truth is presented to us with the utmost terseness as well as 
fulness, a single term is repeatedly used to describe the heav- 
enly realm. It is called simply.“ life.” 


If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. (MATT. xix. 17.) 


“Everlasting life” and “eternal life’ are terms also fre- 
uently used, but only to intensify the meaning which inheres 
in the one word “life.” Life is “eternal” in its very nature, 
because it never can lose its freshness; it never can be aught 
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else but that which the term implies. The taint of corruption 
and decay comes only and wholly from the opposite of life, 
from death. The little child, untouched as yet by anything that 
savors of death, presents a beautiful picture of life in its fulness 
and purity. He is all alive; he is am earthly and human em- 
bodiment of life. 

In that exquisite little poem of Wordsworth’s entitled, “‘ We are 
Seven ’’ — a poem which no New-Churchman can read without a 
feeling of regret that Wordsworth could not have seen a little 
farther than he did—the author gives striking expression to 
this palpable truth in the opening words: — 


A simple child, that lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, what should it know of death? 


And then, with a wonderfully delicate discernment of a child’s 
state, the poet goes on to describe how the little maid who “ felt 
her life in every limb,” can grasp no other thought than that of 
life. Seven brothers and sisters there were, and although two in 
the churchyard lay, the child’s conception was only that of an 
unbroken circle, all in some way enjoying the warm life which 
she felt pulsing through her own being. The seeming death had 
left no impress on the mind that was full to overflowing with 
the simple joy of being alive, and so her repeated response to 
one who would suggest another and opposing thought was, “‘ We 
are seven,” 

The little child’s world and the angels’ world are identical. It 
is true that the little child dwells outwardly in this world, but in- 
wardly he is in close touch with the angels’ world. And it is fér 


those who minister to these little ones in outward ways to pro- 
vide that their external experiences be not wholly out of har- | 
mony with what comes to them through the heavens. The 


angels do the larger work; earthly guides and associates, at best, 
do only the lesser work of cooperation with the angels; but this 
lesser work is of no small import to the highest well-being of 
these fresh young lives. 

And as the little child’s world reflects the angels’ world, which 
is the heavenly world, it brings that world very near to us. We 
stand face to face with it, and we see it as the world of life — 
the world in which death has no place because it is the opposite 
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of life, even as darkness is the opposite of light. And so as we 
hear the Lord saying, at this Easter time, “I am the resurrection 
and the life,’”’ something of the weighty significance of His words 
comes home to us. 

‘As the life, the Lard js not the source of death. We cannot 
associate death with Him, if we think of the Lord aright. Death 
has its place in this world; it is not a disorderly thing; but as 
viewed by the Lord and as seen in the light that comes from 
Him, it is but an incident in life—#it is resurrection. With 
every soul that chooses life, death is but an upward step in that 
life. Hence the Lord who is ever seeking to draw us heaven- 
ward is “ the resurrection and the life.” 

In the beginning death was but resurrection even to human 
view. There was nothing painful or revolting about it. It came 
only to those who were old and full of years. The world to 
which it took men was frequently disclosed to their inner senses. 
They realized its nearness and its perfect adaptation to their 
mature and permanent living. Hence the painless laying aside 
of the earthly body was only an orderly and grateful step in their 
lives. This was in the world’s infancy, its childhood days of 
innocence. For human life and experience in the individual is 
but a reflection of the same life and experience in the race. 
The world has had its infancy and has advanced from it to 
maturity. The human race was innocent at its beginning, just 
as the little child is innocent at its birth. But in both cases the 
innocence was received in states of ignorance. The innocence 
which flows in from heaven and the Lord gains lodgment with 
the little child because it finds nothing to repel it. It is with him 
first as something unsought, to the end that, eventually, it may be 
with him as something sought and acquired through labor and 
self-denial. The unsought innocence which is imparted to the 
little child before he is able to make voluntary choice of it,.is the 
innocence of ignorance, but that which comes to him as the 
result of experience, through voluntary choice and active effort, 
is the innocence of wisdom. The one is at the beginning of 
every life, so that none may fail to know what innocence is; the 
other crowns only the life of him that overcometh. 

And what is true of the individual life is true of the world’s 
life. The heaven which “lies about us in our infancy,” lay 
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about the world in its infancy. It was a gradually forming 
heaven, for all heaven is from the human race. The very end 
and purpose of creation is the formation of a heaven which in its 
orderly and happy living shall receive and reflect the life of the 
Lord. And this gradually gathering realm of perfected and joy- 
ous life lay about the infancy of the world. These early child- 
like people were in close touch with it. Like the little child 
they dwelt in the midst of life and knew of naught else but life ; 
for the death which transferred them to the near world of spirit 
was realized only as a step in life. 

And the change which came to the race, bringing it into con- 
scious touch with the death of which it had before realized only 
the resurrection side, was very like the change which comes to 
the growing child. The child goes away from his early inno- 
cence, and from the heaven that lay about his infancy. And 
then, as the poet already quoted graphically pictures in his Ode 
on Immortality, — 


Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy; 


and while, — 


The youth, who daily from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended, 
At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day. 


The ideals which were so lovingly impressed upon our infancy, 
which seemed so true and satisfying to all our innocent states — 
these gradually and almost imperceptibly die away and leave 
us engrossed with the cares and pleasures of the natural world, 
and face to face with what we are wont to call “the stern reali- 
ties of life.” |» 

And what does this mean to us? Does it mean that childhood 
was a dream of unrealities? that its innocence was due simply 
to an ignorance that was to be outgrown and forever put away ? 
that its sweet promises and pure joys were illusive and impossi- 
ble of realization? Notso. ‘ Heaven,” indeed, “lay about us in 
our infancy,” and heaven, as the very end of our creation, is the 
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one reality of life. But the fact that heaven comes to be largely 
lost to view, that childlike innocence and joy often seem to be- 
long to a dim and distant past, has for.us a most practical and 
, living meaning. This meaning we find indicated in the Divine 


utterance :— 


Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. (MATT. xviii. 3.) 


The “shall not” is simply because we cannot. The youth 
who journeys from the east, going away from his father’s house, 
in his self-sufficiency putting far behind him the innocent trust 
and the strong confidence which belonged to his childhood, finds 
himself indeed far from home, far away from any state of inward 
rest and satisfaction. And so he is called to turn around, again 
to face the east whence he came out and whence flowed the light 
and joy of his early years, and to retrace his steps toward the 
rising sun. 

In other words, he is to give up the thought of finding heaven 
in. pleasure, in self-gratification, in any mere external conditions, 
and he is to seek heaven by putting away from heart and thought 
and life what is unheavenly. He is to become “as a little 
child,” not in outward ways, not to the view of men, but in 
inward ways and to the view of the Lord. Everything which 
would stand in the way of his saying willingly and thoughtfully, 
“ Our Father who art in the heavens ” — that is to be studiously 
and faithfully put from him as unchildlike. 

In infancy and childhood we say “Our Father’ because we 
are taught to do so and because the whole sphere of our sur- 
roundings is uplooking and trustful. Weak and helpless and 
dependent, it is easy for us to feel and realize the happy security 
of life —life in which we have no thought for outward things 
pressed home upon us. Our possession of trust and confidence 
and innocence is then an unconscious possession. It is real, it 
brings a real heaven about us, but not a heaven that we have 
chosen and for which we have labored. 

But when we inwardly turn about and become “as little 
children,” we do something of ourselves. We look back to 
the heaven that lay about our infancy, and the remains of it, 
the impressions that it left with us, the simple truths that were 
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stored in our memories, and all the happy recollections of its 
pure joys, come up to our view. And then, if we seek to make 
those early states and experiences a present realization, we do so 
voluntarily, as a matter of choice. We say “ Our Father” be- 
cause we have come to feel the need of sucha Father. We have 
journeyed from the east, we have turned our backs to the sun of 
our lives, and have tried to pursue our own way, to create our 
own light and to walk in it, but all this has brought us no real 
joy, no genuine satisfaction; and now we are ready to “ choose 
life.” How simply and beautifully is set forth all that this 
choice means in the following striking appeal which the Lord 
makes to each one of us! 


Therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live; that thou 
mayest love the Lord thy God, that thou mayest obey His voice, and that 
thou mayest cleave unto Him; for He is thy life and the length of thy days; 
that thou mayest dwell in the land which the Lord sware unto thy fathers, 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob to givethem. (DEUT. xxx. 19, 20.) 


Spiritually speaking our early states of innocence, in which 
heaven lies about us and gains a hold upon us, are the fathers of 
all our later realizations of life. The beginnings of all the deep 
and noble acquisitions of maturity, and of all the firm, strong 
trust of age, are found in the clear-eyed confidence begotten in 
childhood, and in the prophetic visions of ideal living cherished 
in youth. These are the fathers of whatever is good and true in 
our later lives. The very presence of these states involves the 
sacred assurance that the happy life which they disclose to us 
will become our eternal possession if we will but choose it and 
make it our own. In the heaven of our infancy lies the promise 
of the heaven of our maturity; but the promise will have fulfil- 
ment only as we fully choose the life that makes heaven possi- 
ble — the life which consists in loving the Lord our God, in obey- 
ing His voice, and in cleaving unto Him as the source of our life 
and the length of our days. 

And what is true in the growth and progress of the individual 
life, is likewise true in the growth and progress of the world’s 
life. The child goes away from the heaven that lay about his 
infancy, the heaven which was associated with his first taste of 
life, because he was not yet prepared to make that heaven his 
own. Inwardly, at least, he must journey away from that 
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heaven, he must go into a “ far country,” and there must choose 
the life which can make the heaven of his childhood & permanent 
possession. And then, step by step, he must travel back to the 
Father’s house. 

And so is it with the race. In the exercise of its freedom it 
journeyed away from a state of simple innocence, wherein the 
Lord was near, and heaven was open to its view, and death was 
realized to be only resurrection. Created good, and for good, it 
craved to know evil. Created to be led in heavenly ways, it 
craved to go alone. And so it turned away from the tree of 
life and ate of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

But the Lord did not forsake the work of His hands. In all 
their devious way he followed the children of men, always re- 
specting their freedom, yet ever seeking to direct their feet 
heavenward. 


In all their affliction He was afflicted,and the Angel of His presence 
saved them; in His love and in His pity He redeemed them; and He bare 
them and carried them all the days of old. (ISAIAH Ixiii. 9.) 


And so the new days have come, and with them has come the 
revelation of new truth, and by it the maturity of the race is 
linked with its infancy. For the new truth given to the world 
brings again to view the heaven of its infancy and all the fresh- 
ness and fulness of life which belonged to that golden age. 

But it only brings it to view and points to the way in which it 
may be again realized. Our eyes may now see it, our thoughts 
may grasp its living beauty, but it is not ours, it is not the 
world’s, until it is chosen and wrought into the individual and the 
collective life. It is ours as knowledge, it is ours as setting be- 
fore us a rational ideal, but it is not ours as a vital possession 
until we take it home to our lives and make it such. In*the 
infancy of the race —the first golden age — men lived, as we 
have seen, close to the other world. Their eyes were often open 
to view its life; and so to them death was no mystery, it 
was plainly resurrection. And to-day death is no mystery to 
those who accept the.revelations which are given to the New 
Church. Its nature, its significance, and its processes are all 
rationally set before us. The place which death holds in the 
Divine economy of life is fully disclosed, and what lies beyond it 
is laid open to our view. 
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But nothing of this is forced upon our outward sight. We are 
left to accept the truth brought rationally home to us, and to 
make it our own by conforming our thoughts and conceptions to 
our intelligent convictions. 

As far as this is done it will bring in a new golden age, an 
age not of sight merely but of insight. This is the age to which 
the Lord refers when He says to one who craved sensuous evi- 


dence :— 


Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen and have believed. (JOHN xx. 29.) 


The evidence of outward vision may fail us, but not that of 
inward conviction. For this conviction comes of close contact 
with Him Who is not only the Way and the Truth, but the 
Life, also. As we come into touch with Him we find an inward 
home in the world of life, a world where can be realized the 


Divine assurance : — 


Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself ; 
for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended. (ISAIAH lx. 20.) 


W. H. M. 


BLIND GUIDES. 


Ir is a common remark among thoughtful lay people that 
many Bible scholars seem to have lost all power to use sound 
reason. As they have once declared their belief in irrational 
dogmas, so now they declare unbelief in all positive teachings, 
however fully they may be supported by historical evidence. 
They are like persons who have rejected from the stomach 
unwholesome food, and who cannot for the time digest even 
what is good. If one will follow the course of such a scholar in 
his bitter abhorrance of the old orthodoxy in which he was 
trained, it will be found that he now has nearly no faith in any- 
thing. In comparison with such men Unitarians are conserva- 
tive; and they are now anxious lest such men, coming into their 
pulpits to vent their spleen, may do harm to the organization. 
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No doubt they are doing harm to it, and they are certainly doing 
harm wherever they may be, for they are “ blind\guides.” 

A striking instance of the blindness of disbelief affecting a 
former exponent of the old orthodoxy was afforded at the 
Christmas season by the New-York /ndependent, which printed an 
essay by Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale University. He 


was formerly pastor of a church of the Evangelical body, and 


was Called to teach in the Yale Theological School. And what is 
he teaching with regard to the Lord? 


It is certain that our first and third evangelists did not intend to furnish a 
basis for the doctrine of incarnation, nor had they any idea of attributing to 
Jesus a superhuman nature. It is equally certain, for largely identical reasons, 
that the Greco-Roman mythological idea of a demigod, born of a human 
mother by a Divine Father, was wholly alien to their thought, and probably 
without influence upon the development of the story. 


Here we notice at once the repeated phrase, “It is certain.” 
That phrase is used to make all question impossible. If we 
dare to ask, “‘What makes it certain?” the only answer is, “ It 
is certain because it is certain.” Thus assertion, and especially 
the assertion of a negative, isgiven to students for the ministry 
as the final doctrine of an infallible teacher. Dr. Bacon assumes 
to know the minds of Matthew and Luke. He assumes to know 
that they were in no sense inspired by higher wisdom than other 
letter-writers of the period. He assumes to know that they had 
no idea of incarnation, and no idea of “ Jesus” being more than 
ordinary man. He assumes to know that the idea of incarnation 
was derived from Graeco-Roman mythology alone. He assumes 
to know that there was merely a “story” floating about, which 
got into people’s minds and made them think that they were 
taught in the Gospels that there was an incarnation, when they 
were taught nothing. Of course Dr. Bacon has already denied 
all prophecy, and so nothing was fulfilled. Thus only superstition 
underlies the observance of the Nativity, for “it is certain’”’ that 
there was no incarnation. 

Serious questions can scarcely arise on this assertion, for all 
Christian history shows Dr. Bacon to be in total error; but it is 
a serious thing when a great institution sends out annually scores 
of young men to attack the Gospels, and, so far as they can, 
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defeat their teaching. If there be no Saviour to preach, if we 
have only the Rabbi “ Jesus,” son of Joseph, will not lay people 
give up religion, and will not the churches decline? At present, 
lay people of some maturity are protesting against this irrational 
disbelief; but may not the next generation grow up to accept as 
true what is continually declared by their clergy to be “certain,” 
namely, that there was no incarnation except in the imagination 
of people who thought they saw in the words of Matthew and 
Luke what was not there, if we look only with Dr. Bacon’s eyes? 

Yale University is not the only institution giving forth such 
negations. Union Theological Seminary, New York, is at present 
teaching that the only genuine parts of the Gospels are the 
“sayings of Jesus,” and that all that is said about His birth, 
movements, trial, death, and resurrection is the addition of later 
and enthusiastic editors. 

All such views are openly set forth in spite of institutional 
creeds, and in spite of the fact that these skeptical professors are 
always clergymen in good standing in evangelical bodies. It is 
no wonder that the number of theological students is diminish- 
ing; for what is left to be preached if the church becomes a mere 
ethical society? 

In holding every word of the Gospels as true and equally true, 
the New Church does not take a dogmatic position blindly, but it 
sees the necessity of, and rationally apprehends, the incarnation 
and the glorification of our Lord Emmanuel, the only Saviour. 


Be We 


SPIRITISM AND SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


Our attention has been called to am unguarded paragraph at 
the close of a book notice in the last number of the Aeziew, 
which manifestly was open to a misunderstanding. In beginning 
the notice we said : — 

It is difficult to believe that this book was not drawn from Swedenborg’s 
work on “Heaven and Hell,” although the reading would appear to be not 
altogether thorough, and the reader would seem to have indulged freely her 
own imagination. 


There was no doubt in the mind of the writer of the notice 
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that this was the origin of the book; and he supposed the pas- 
sages cited would lead others to the same conclusion. The 
denial of it in the preface seemed to be tantamount to a con- 
fession, and the accounting for the existence of the book bya 
theory of spirit-control seemed only that kind of fancy which is 
often indulged in by writers of fiction. 

But as this view seems not to have been conveyed to some of 
our readers, it is not surprising that the closing paragraph of the 
notice should appear to them as almost commendatory, instead 
of a recognition of the Divine Providence which brings some 
good out of every evil. 

With our view of the book, however, it seemed best to dismiss 
it as we did, and not worth while to extend the notice by going 
into a discussion of the possibilities and harmfulness of the other 
theory of its origin. But now a few words upon that subject seem 
to be in order. 4 

First, as to the spirit-control of the author’s hand. We are 
taught in many places in the Writings of the New Church that 
this is not now possible, as for instance in the following pas- 
sages : — 

At this day there are no external obsessions, as formerly, but internal ones. 
(Heavenly Arcana, 1983. ) 

There are very many spirits at this day who want not only to flow into 
man’s thoughts and affections, but also intohis speech and actions. . . 
when yet the corporeal things have been exempted from the particular influx 
of spirits and angels, and are ruled by general influx . . . for to flow into 
the corporeal things of man, is to obsess him. The spirits who will and strive 
for this are those who in the life of the body had been adulterers . . . and 
because in the world they had been in the sole love of (exterior things), there- 
fore in the other life they are in the desire to return into these things through 


man by obsessing him. But it is provided .. . that they are kept back in 
their hells. . . . Hence there are no external obsessions at this day. (Ibid. 


5990.) 


Some years ago a toy, called planchette, was a common source 
of amusement. It was believed by some to write independently 
of the volition of the one who used it. Some even attributed the 
writing to spirits. A pencil is sometimes placed between two 
slates and left in darkness, when writing is found between the 
slates— which are represented as not having been opened enough 
to allow the pencil to be raised to write — and this is attributed to 
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spirits. If hands ever do write without the conscious control of 

those to whom they belong, the New-Churchman must seek to 

discover the cause in some subliminal or hypnotic condition of 

the persons, and not in spirit-control. 

But that it is possible for spirits to speak with men, we are 
taught. They do it by an internal way, which becomes audible 
to the subject. But they can do it only by employing the words 
and ideas of the subject’s own memory. Hence no information 
can thereby be given to the man which he does not already 
possess. Therefore there is no good use in it, but there is likely 
to be an evil one, since a man may thus come into the habit of 
depending upon such supernatural communications for guidance, 
instead of exercising and strengthening his own freedom and 
reason. Moreover the kind of spiritual influence which will 
then control his thoughts and affections, and obsess him in- 
teriorly, is indicated by the above quotation from the Heavenly 
Arcana. (5990.) 

In confirmation of this we have the following from another 
source : — 

I venture to say that no one of the better class of spiritists will deny the 
fact that most professional mediums eventually become physical wrecks ; 


many are overtaken by mental derangement, and some by a moral degrada- 
tion too loathsome to be described. (Hudson's Law of Psychic Phenomena, 


P- 327.) 

Nevertheless, while recognizing these perils and disasters of 
spiritism, we may admit that the Divine Providence may bring 
some good to the innocent and simple minded through such dis- 
orders, and some comfort to those who mourn — not by com- 
munications from departed loved ones, but by some truths of thes 
other life, even though they be mingled with falsities. But no 
genuine New-Churchman would ever think of mixing with such 
things the clear and rational truths revealed by means of Sweden- 
borg’s intromission into the spiritual world, and by the rational 
unfolding of the Sacred Scriptures in that light. For it should 
be remembered always that Swedenborg was not a spiritistic 
medium. His work was done not by seeking communication 
with spirits — spirits did not come to him in this world — but, 
under Divine Providence, he investigated the phenomena of the 
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spiritual world, as he had for many years investigated those of 
this world, with peculiar scientific attainments and skill. 

This brings us to the consideration of another point. The 
truths of the New Church are being mixed with the falsities of 
many of the isms of the day — often, we do not doubt, innocently 
and without a knowledge of their source. One of the greatest 
religious movements of to-day, we believe, owes its strength and 
so-called success to just this mingling of New-Church truths with 
flights of fancy on the part of its leaders. And we ourselves, 
within the church, are subject to this same temptation — to 
appropriate the truths of the Lord’s second coming, without 
acknowledging their source, and in such a way as to get the glory 
for ourselves, and secure influence and other selfish advantages. 

But we shall be blind, indeed, to the signs of the times, if we 
do not see that the Lord in His Divine Providence is making use 
of these imperfect and evil conditions of individual effort, and of 
larger movements, to further the work of His second coming, and 
to bring some good for the innocent and simple-hearted out of 
such evils. 


H. C. H. 


~ 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


ABRAHAM COMMANDED TO SACRIFICE ISAAC. 
GEN. xxii. I-14. 


In the “Arcana Ceelestia” this history is explained of our 
Lord’s glorification of His human nature, specifically of the 
rational part or degree of His human nature, represented by 
Isaac, whereby it was glorified or made Divine in its proper time 
and order. For our Lord’s glorification, like our regeneration, 
of which it was the great exemplar and prototype, did not take 
place all at once, but progressively throughout His entire life in 
the world, from His birth in Bethlehem to his death upon the 
cross, which was the last temptation and conflict with the powers 
of hell, whereby His glorification, and consequent union of His 
humanity with the Divinity of the Father within, was fully 
accomplished. Therefore He says in JOHN xii., in reference to 
this great work going on within Him: “The hour is come that 
the Son of Man should be glorified.” “ Now is my soul troubled ; 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour? but for 
this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name. 
Then came there a voice from heaven, I have both glorified 
it, and will glorifiy it again.” The Lord’s name here is His 
human nature, which was thus glorified, and to which the name 
of Jesus Christ was given here in the world, as expressive of its 
true internal quality and character as Jehovah God with us, or 
manifested in the flesh. In another place, in the same Evangelist, 
He says: “ For their sakes [namely, for the sake of those whom 
thou hast given me], I sanctify myself, that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth.” To sanctify is to make holy, thus, 
in the case of our Saviour, to make Divine, or unite to the 
Father, and in the case of His disciples to regenerate, or make 
spiritually new, and to conjoin with Himself. 

Such, then, is the process a part of which is foreshadowed in 
this history of Abraham’s temptation to sacrifice his only son 
Isaac. That this transaction has reference prophetically to our 
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Saviour, has been always perceived and acknowledged in the 
Church, and hence it is commonly explained as a prophecy or 
foreshadowing, as we have said, of our Lord’s sacrifice on the 
cross, by or to the Father. And doubtless viewed from the 
standpoint of the mere letter of the history, this is a true view of 
it. But in the light of the spiritual sense now revealed, we are 
able to understand it as being representative of our Lord’s, that 
is, of our Heavenly Father’s, sacrifice of Himself, not upon the 
cross alone but by His whole life upon earth, for mankind — 
a sacrifice not in the common understanding of the word asa 
bloody offering, but rather as a hallowing and consecrating, and 
making holy and Divine of His human nature, through tempta- 
tion and suffering, and uniting of it to the Divine, so that it 
thereby became one with the Father and the eternal medium of 
salvation and redemption to the entire human family. 

All this and much more than this is involved in this chapter, 
but our space will not permit of our considering it more particu- 
larly. We will say a word as to the special subject here treated 
of in the spiritual sense, or that of the glorification of the Lord’s 
rational principle, represented by Isaac, and then pass to its 
lower and human application. 

We are talight in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 2764, that “the subject 
treated of in this chapter, in the internal sense, is concerning the 
Lord’s most grievous and inmost temptations, whereby He united 
the human essence to the Divine; and concerning the salvation 
of those who constitute the Lord’s spiritual Church, by that union.” 
These most grievous and inmost temptations are what is meant 
by the announcement in the first verse: ‘ And it came to pass 
after these things that God did tempt Abraham.” God here 
evidently means the Father, or the’ Divinity, and Abraham the 
Lord, or the Humanity of Jesus. The temptation, and glorifica- 
tion of the humanity by means of it, is described in what fol- 
lows ; specifically, that which is effected in and by means of the 
rational part of that humanity, represented by Abraham’s son 
Isaac. 

That Isaac represents the rational man or faculty in the Lord 
and in us all, does not appear at first sight, or from the history 
itself, except when studied in the light of the spiritual sense. It 
may, however, appear in some degree from the fact that the three 
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prominent characters of the sacred history at this time, namely, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, represented the three great divisions 
of the human mind and character, and above all of our Lord’s 
human nature, that is, the internal man, the middle or interme- 
diate man, and the external. When we know further that the 
internal man is the spiritual, and the external the natural, we 
may also understand that the middle division, or man, is the 
rational, as being that which partakes of the nature of both the 
others, and is the medium of communication and operation be- 
tween them. We can all see that it is through the rea- 
son, as standing for our mental and intellectual faculty in its 
highest development and cultivation, that the spiritual in us 
reveals itself and makes itself known to the merely natural and 
earthly in us, and that without this mediating principle this 
could not take place. This intermediary man or faculty in us all, 
therefore, is Isaac, and its rightful cultivation and growth and 
perservation in us is a most important matter. And in the case 
of our Lord’s humanity it was not less, but far more important. 
If He was tempted in all points like as we are, as the apostle 
declares, then He underwent temptations as to the use and abuse 
of His reason, or rational faculty, and these of the most grievous 
and terrible character. Consider for a moment what it was for 
Him whose mind and soul was the Infinite God or Father Him- 
self, and who thus had access to the Divine Wisdom of God in 
Himself, to be restricted to mere human and earthly surround- 
ings and limitations, and to adapt Himself not only to the out- 
ward conditions, but also to the mental weaknesses and short- 
comings of human life and human beings on this earth among 
that people and in that age of ignorance and intellectual darkness 
during and in which He was pleased to come and dwell here. 
We are indeed taught that “ the Lord was born as another man, 
and in respect to what He derived from His mother Mary He was 
as another man; as therefore the rational faculty is formed by 
means of knowledge and ideas, which have admission through the 
external, sensual faculties, or those of the external man, so the 
Lord’s first rational was born as it is in other men; but as, by 
His own proper power, He made all human things which apper- 
tained to Him divine, so did He also the rational faculty.” And 
that His rational powers were developed in a far more rapid and 
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wonderful degree than is the case with others, we see from the 
incident recorded in the Gospel of His being found at the age of 
twelve by His parents in the temple disputing with the Jewish 
doctors, “both hearing them and asking them questions,’ so 
that “all that heard Him were astonished at His understanding 
and answers.” | 

That such a Being should during the whole course of His life 
on earth be assailed by temptations and incitements to abuse, or 
make an improper use of, His reason, or rational powers, is what 
we can all understand, and is what is particularly meant, even to 
its last and most grievous form, in the statement in the tenth 
verse, that Abraham put forth his hand, and took the knife, to 
slay his son; but that he never in any single instance yielded to 
this suggestion — as to employ His reasoning powers in opposi- 
tion to the Divine Truth, or in the promotion of His own 
selfish interests, but always and alone for the sake\of the human 
race and its redemption and salvation — is what is to be under- 
stood by the angel of the Lord calling to Him out of heaven and 
saying: “ Abraham, Abraham, lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou anything unto him: for now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son from me.” 

We have left little space for the human, personal application 
of our subject, but it is one which each one can easily make for 
himself or herself, from the study of our Lord’s life and example 
in this particular. There has never, perhaps, been a time in_the 
history of the world when human reason has been more grossly 
perverted and misused than in these days in which we are living, 
and it ought to be the aim and effort of us especially who enjoy 
the light of the New Dispensation to cultivate and employ our 
rational powers only in the direction of the good and the true, as 
we are now enabled to see and understand them. To bring all 
that is called rational and true to the bar of the Lord’s teach- 
ings, and to subject our own reason to the dictates of the Divine 
Truth, and of Revelation, as the only safe and unerring guide — 
this is the example which our Lord Himseff has everywhere 
placed before us, and that which we shall never regret to have 
followed, whatever may be the results of so doing temporarily 
and personally. Let us ever say with Him: “ Thy word is true 
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from the beginning, and every one of Thy righteous judgments 
endureth forever.” ‘“ Thy testimonies have I taken as an heri- 


tage forever.” 
Epwin GOouLp. 


A STUDY OF THE THIRD CHAPTER OF MATTHEW. | 


In the “ Apocalypse Explained” we have the following teach- 
ing : — 

As regards the successive states of the churches on our globe, they have 
evidently been similar to the successive states of a man who is being reformed 
and regenerated, namely, that in order to become a spiritual man, he is first 
conceived, next is born, then grows up, and afterwards is led on further and 
further into intelligence and wisdom. The church, from most ancient times 
to the end of the Jewish church, progressed like a man who is conceived, born, 
and grows up, and is then instructed and taught; but the successive states of 
the church after the end of the Jewish church, or from the time of the Lord to 
the present day, have been like a man increasing in intelligence and wisdom, 
or becoming regenerate. (641.) 


And in the “ Heavenly Arcana” we are instructed that,— 


Every part of the Word has reference to the Lord and the glorification of 
His Human. And furthermore, the glorifying of the Lord’s Human is the 
exemplar of man’s regeneration, and hence man’s regeneration is also pre- 
sented in the internal sense of the Word at the same time with the glorifica- 
tion of the Lord. (5688.) 


The truths here so clearly stated, and which are abundantly 
and variously restated elsewhere in the writings of Swedenborg, 
plainly show the unity, continuity, and completeness of the 
Divine Word. In its immost sense it treats of the Lord alone, 
and as He is order itself, it must follow a perfect order in so do- 
ing, which is the order in which He is revealed to the human race 
as the Creator, Redeemer, and Regenerator of men. In its 
internal historical sense it treats of the rise and decline of the 
successive churches which have been established by the Lord as 
a means of keeping in touch with men, and making possible the 


formation of a heaven of angels from the human race of this 


earth, including, also, the prophetic picture of that final church 
which shall not decline, but of which it is said,— 
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Behold the tabernacle of God with men; and He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with them, their God. 
(Rev. xxi. 3.) 


And in its spiritual sense the Word treats of the regeneration 
of the individual man, through the preparatory stages which cover 
the period set before us in the Old Testament, and then through 
the actual states which cover the period set before us in the New 


Testament. For it is said in the passage first quoted that,— 


The church, from most ancient times to the end of the Jewish church, pro- 
gressed like a man who is conceived, born, and grows up, and is then in- 
structed and taught; but the successive states of the church after the end of 
the Jewish church, or from the time of the Lord to the present day, have been 
like a man increasing in intelligence and wisdom, or becoming regenerate. 


In the New Testament, therefore, we come to the beginning of 
the actual work of regeneration. Everything that precedes, when 
viewed in its entirety, and in its relation to the whole, is but a 
preparation for the Lord’s birth into the soul — for the voluntary 
taking up by the man himself of the life that has before been 
lived from others. 

And here it may be remarked that this is not inconsistent with 
viewing the Old Testament as replete with teaching suited to 
mature Christian experience. We know that every angel of 
heaven is in a perfect human form, and yet he is a part, a small 
portion, so to speak, of another human form which the entire 
society to which he belongs bears. And this society, in turn, is 
but a part of a heaven which is, also, in the human form, and, 
with other heavens, constitutes that Greatest Man, which affords 
the most complete and perfect reflection of the Lord, the Divine 
Man. And as the existence of this Maximus Homo does not dis- 
turb the unity and completeness of the individual man, so does the 
fact that the entire Word gives the continuous spiritual history of 
a single life, by no means conflict with the discernment in the 
various parts of the Word of lesser histories of spiritual experi- 
ence, which are still complete pictures of those phases of the 
regenerating life which they portray. 

Viewing the New Testament, then, as presenting a continuous 
record of the successive stages of the actual work of regeneration 
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as it goes forward in the individual man, we should expect to find 
at its very beginning a recapitulation of the orderly stages of pre- 
paration for this work which are set before us in their fulness in 
the Old Testament. We should expect this because in the proc- 
ess of actual regeneration the states begotten during the period 
of preparation are present and active. They are constantly being 
revived and voluntarily adopted and made one’s own. Hence 
these preparatory states fittingly appear in the genealogies 
recorded in the first chapter of Matthew under the title, “‘ The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ.” It does not enter into 
the scope of this study to do more than allude to this evident fact, 
but I may remark in passing, that it is very interestingly en- 
larged upon in the introductory chapter of Mr. John Worcester’s 
little volume entitled, ‘“‘ Matthew’s Gospel.” The Lord’s birth 
into the individual soul, which takes place when one willingly 
and thoughtfully yields himself up to the guidance of Divine 
truth, permitting it gradually to embody itself in the affections 
and thoughts, an account of which succeeds the genealogies, is 
followed by what is recorded in the third chapter of Matthew. It 
is “in those days ” —in the states wherein the little child is 
lifted up and set in the midst of the life which is being established 
within the soul — that “ John the Baptist comes preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea.” The result of the truth’s finding a lodg- 
ment in the heart is the diffusion of light and the longing to have 
the life restored to order and fruitfulmess. There is an awaken- 
ing to conditions that have not hitherto been clearly recognized. 
Thoughts of one’s own rectitude and feelings of complacence 
retire, and instead comes the voice of the Divine commandments 
calling to repentance and reformation. “The kingdom of heaven 
is now at hand,” because the rule of heavenly truth is recognized 
in the interiors of the mind, and from thence it is reaching out 
to bring the exteriors of the mind into harmony with what is 
seen and faintly realized within. 

Yet the first work done is of a somewhat external kind. “The 
voice crying in the wilderness,” is the voice of the letter of the 
Word, unilluminated to the soul, as yet, by the deeper truths of 
the Spirit. It calls to repentance, to an actual change of life, 
to a self-denial that reaches beyond the conduct to the motive 
of the conduct. It recognizes the fact that where evil is present 
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and active the Lord’s truth cannot enter except to rebuke, con- 
demn, and destroy. 

Therefore, among the prophetic utterances of the closing 
chapter of the Old Testament, where it is promised that “the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise with healing in his wings,” the 
final words are such as have immediate relation to the subject 
of this chapter : — 


Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord; 

And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse. 


As far as the loves of evil hold sway with the man, the coming 
of the Lord to disclose the blessed ends and purposes which His 
Providence has ever in view, is only a great and dreadful day, 
because it points to the subordination of those loves and the 
relinquishment of their delights. Hence there must be a sof- 
tening of these self-seeking and worldly states, through the 
awakening of the remains of early years. This is accomplished 
by the practical application to the life of the simple truths of the 
Word. The voice ringing throughout the wilderness of Judea— 
throughout that portion of the mind which should be fruitful in 
heavenly living and thinking — calling the man to repentance, 
and to the bringing forth of fruits meet for repentance, is the 
voice which may reach and touch the life into which the truth 
has already gained voluntary entrance. The turffing of “the 
heart of the fathers to the children and of the children to their 
fathers,” is the bringing of the states of maturity into accord 
with the innocent states of childhood, thus uniting the truth 
which appeals to the soul, with something of the good which 
makes the appeal possible and effective. 

We are clearly taught by Swedenborg that the Baptism of 
John conduced to preparing the way for the Lord to come into 
the world, by bringing those who received it under the influence 
and protection of the heavens. It is said in the “True Christian 
Religion” that,— 

A way was prepared by the Baptism of John, because through it . . . men 


were introduced into the future church of the Lord, and inserted in heaven 
among those there who expected and desired the Messiah ; and so they were 
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guarded by angels, that devils might not break forth from hell and destroy 
them. (689.) 


The work of outward reform, wrought through the preaching 
and baptism of John, drew to men the companionship and the 
delighted cooperation of simple good spirits, and by their means 
the weakening bonds which bound men to heaven were tem- 
porarily strengthened, so that the Lord’s presence in the world 
could be borne; and, through that presence, it became possible 
for Him to rebind men to heaven by deeper and more lasting 
bonds. Thus John distinctly says elsewhere, “He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease” (JOHN ili. 30). His was the tem- 
porary work of preparing the way of the Lord. In agreement 
with this he says further : — 


I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 


John’s baptism was wholly preparatory. Representing, as it 
did, purification from outward evils, it was soon displaced by 
Christian baptism, which represented purification from inward 
evils. It is true that the Lord Himself received John’s baptism, 
but this is explained by the fact that the glorification of the 
Lord’s human, being wholly typical of man’s regeneration, made 
it needful for Him to pass through all the experiences of the 
regenerating soul. This is fully shown in the Lord’s reply to 
John, when the latter humbly shrank from doing for Him per- 
sonally what he was sent to do for others as a means of prepara- 
tion for His coming :— 


Suffer it to be so now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 


“Now” the Lord was standing in the place of men — was 
clothed in the humanity of men —and He must realize not only 
all the seductions to evil that were seeking to drag men down 
and despoil them of their heavenly birthright, but likewise all the 
uplifting influences which were provided to avert the danger. As 
He was to endure all temptations, so was He to “fulfil all 
righteousness.” 

But what is the significance of the work of John in human 
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regeneration? We have seen, in our view of what it wrought for 
the world at large, that his work was reformatory. It prepared 
the way of the Lord and made His coming into the world possi- 
ble. And this is in strict analogy with what is accomplished in 
the individual life by the truth which John represents. In the 
days of John the Baptist, the Word does for us the work that 
Swedenborg designates as ‘“ Reformation.” Thus in the True 
Christian Religion it is stated that, — . 


The first act in the new birth is called reformation, which is of the under- 
standing; and the second is called regeneration, which is of the will and 
thence of the understanding. (587.) 


And it is further explained in the same number that, — 


As long as one sees, and acknowledges in mind, that evil is evil, and that 
good is good, and thinks that good ought to be chosen, the state is called 
that of reformation; but when his will is to shun evil and do good, the 
state of regeneration begins. 


Acting from truth, and in opposition to the loves of the will, 
the work done during the process of reformation is difficult and 
self-denying. To those who voluntarily turn to the Word for 
guidance it presents, in this state, an austere aspect. The 
burden of its teachings is, ‘‘ Repent.” Its loud and earnest 
call is: 


Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well. (IsA. i. 16, 17.) 


Everything that we are told of John reveals him as the striking 
representative of this stern aspect of the Word as it comes to one 
who has ears to hear. It calls him to do works of repentance — 
the works that must prepare the way of the Lord and make 
possible His full entrance into the life. John was an ascetic. 
His home “was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto 
Israel” (LUKE i. 80), and his garb and his food were those of the 
man of the desert. He led a life marked by outward self-abne- 
gation. He fasted oft, we may presume, as we are told that this 
was characteristic of his disciples (LUKE v. 33), and the Lord 
says of him that he “‘ came neither eating nor drinking.” (Marr. 
xi, 18.) 
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All this livingly pictures the seeming requirements of the 
Word while the work of reformation is going forward. Its 
call is to a strenuous spiritual life, and during this stage such 
a life must be earnestly cultivated. The axe must be laid at the 
root of the tree. The work to be done is the removal of the 
obstacles to true living. Amiable hereditary qualities—the good 
disposition, which counts so much with the natural man —are 
no longer to afford a ground of trust. 


Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father; for 
I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham. 


Viewing “ Abraham” in true and spiritual light as one of “the 
fathers’’ whose heart is to be turned to the children, we can 
understand that it is through the use of these foundation stones, 
or principles of truth, which the letter of the Word so clearly 
proclaims, that affections may be voluntarily established within 
the soul that can trace their descent back to the remains of 
infancy. Thus is it that true children are raised up to Abraham. 

But the purifying truth of the letter of the Word is prepar- 
atory to the more deeply purifying truth of the Spirit of the 
Word. In other terms, reformation but opens the way for 
regeneration. There is much of self in reformation, but in 
the process of regeneration the soul is deeply searched and 
the presence of self-activity is disclosed and gradually sifted out. 
Thus John says : — 

I indeed baptize yow with water unto repentance; but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire; whose fan is in his hand, 


and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; 
but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 


With respect to the presence of self during the work of 
reformation, and the wise methods by which the Lord guides 
man through this period and accomplishes the actual work of 
regeneration with all who will yield to His guidance, we are 
lucidly taught in the following passage of the “ Arcana” : — 


Those who are being reformed and made spiritual, during the first state of 
their reformation do not believe that they are reformed by the Lord, but by 
themselves. That is, they believe all the will of good and all the thought 
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of truth to be from themselves; they are also left in this state by the Lord, 
since in no other way can they be reformed. For if before they have been 
regenerated, it should be said to them that they cannot do anything of good 
from themselves, or think anything of truth from themselves, they would then 
either fall into the error of thinking they must wait for influx into the will, 
and influx into the thought, and if this does not take place must attempt 
nothing; or into the error of thinking that if good and truth were from any 
other source than from themselves, nothing would be imputed to them for 
righteousness; or into this, that so they would be as it were machines, and 
not their own masters, or in control of themselves; or into some other 
errors. It is therefore permitted them then, to think that good and truth 
are from themselves. 

But after they are regenerate, then, by degrees, the knowledge is com- 
municated to them that the case is otherwise, and that all good and truth are 
solely from the Lord; and still further, when they are becoming more per- 
fected, that whatever does not come from the Lord is evil and false. To 
the regenerate, if not in the life of the body, still in the other life, it is given 
not only to know this, but also to perceive it; for all angels are in the per- 
ception that it is so. (2946.) 


And now may we not see something of the significance, in the 
individual experience, of the baptism of the Lord? Does it not 
point to the more distinct beginning of regeneration? to the 
deeper purification by which the man gains his first real glimpse 
of the interior truth that the work is all the Lord’s and not at 
all his own? For we read that,— 


Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of the water; and, 
lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descend- 
ing like a dove, and lighting upon him; and, lo, a voice from heaven saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


Everything here points to a new revelation in the inner experi- 
ences of him who is turning his steps heavenward. John is lost 
to view. In fact, it is just here that his direct mission seems to 
end, and the Lord’s to begin. Henceforth the record is occupied 
with the work of the Lord and the experiences of the Lord. 

The prophetic burden of John’s message was, “ The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” Here we have the kingdom of heaven 
present and opened. The Lord himself is with us, and the 
attestation of His being with us is the descent of His Spirit in 
the form of a dove—the symbol of regeneration. And in the 
soul is heard “a voice from heaven saying, This is my beloved 
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Son in whom I am well pleased.” In this exaltation of the Lord 
and this retiring of everything that would stand before Him and 
obscure His presence, may we not recognize the first realiza- 
tions of the work of regeneration as contrasted with that - of 
reformation ? 

Viewing the gospel as a setting forth of the Lord’s entrance 
into the soul and the voluntary establishment of His rule in the 
life, we must see in His birth, as recorded in the first chapter, 
a fulfilment of the prophecy in Isaiah :— 


Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given : 


And may we not see in the account of His baptism, which 
closes the third chapter and introduces the record of His 
ministry, the fulfilment of the remainder of that prophecy, 
which points to the actual beginning of His rule within the 
man, in the words : — 


The government shall be upon His shoulder; And His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, Father of eternity, Prince of 
Peace. (ISAIAH ix. 6, 7.) 


W. H. M. 


ANIMALS IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


In speaking of animals in the other world Mr. Gilbert Hawkes 
said in our issue for July, 1900, page 404, that animals not 
known to earth are seen in the other life : — 


We are told by Swedenborg that there are animals in the spiritual world 
which were never seen in the natural world. 


He did not give a reference, and was probably speaking from 
an impression formed from his extensive reading for many 


years. 
In the paper on “ The Creation of Man,” written by Rev. E. 
F. Goerwitz, and printed in this number, page 268, we find this 
statement questioned: “I have searched in vain for statements 
of the kind.” 
Mr. Goerwitz, for so young a man, had a very full knowledge 
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of the works of Swedenborg, and his comment seems to be a re- 
flection on the accuracy of Mr. Hawkes. The point is a very 
interesting one, and some study has been given to it with a view 
to discovering, if possible, the basis of Mr. Hawkes’s statement. 

We find a general declaration that the animals in the other 
world are like those of this earth in their appearance : — 


In the spiritual world all affections and the connected thoughts of angels 
and spirits are presented at a distance from them as animals, which appear in 
like form wholly as do animals in the natural world; the affections of the 
love of good as gentle ones and those of good use, but the affections of the 
love of evil as fierce ones and those of evil use. (Coronis, 3.) 


Again we read somewhat more comprehensively : — 


Animals of many genera and innumerable species appear in the other life. 
Such appearances are exact living correspondences of the affections and 
thoughts pertaining to spirits and angels. That this is so may be plain from 
the prophetic visions throughout the Word. All things seen by the prophets 
are such as appear before the angels in heaven. (Arcana, 10042.) 


There are other statements to the same effect, such as “ Apoc- 
alypse Revealed,” 417, and ‘‘ True Christian Religion,” 506; 
but the fullest statement known to us is made in the “ Apoc- 
alypse Explained ” : — 


In the spiritual world as in the natural, animals, birds, and fishes of every 
kind have been seen, in so similar form that they cannot be distinguished 
from those of our world. There are as many genera and species of animals 
as there are of affections. (1199.) 

Since the whole heaven is divided into societies, and likewise the whole 
hell, and also the whole world of spirits, and since the societies are arranged 
according to the genera and species of affections, and since the animals 
there are appearances of affections, therefore one kind of animal with its 
species appears in one society and another in another, and all the kinds with 
their species in the societies taken together. In the societies of heaven gen- 
tle and clean animals appear, in those of hell fierce and unclean ones, and in 
the world of spirits animals of a middle character. They have been seen by 
me many times. . .. In the heavens lambs, sheep, and goats were seen by 
me in such likeness to those of the world that there was no difference. Doves, 
pigeons, birds of paradise, and many other birds, beautiful in form and color, 
were also seen in the heavens; also fishes in the waters, but these were in the 
lowest parts of heaven. In the hells, dogs, foxes, wolves, tigers, swine, and 
mice were seen, and many other kinds of fierce and unclean beasts, besides 
poisonous serpents of many kinds, and crows and birds of night. In the 
world of spirits, camels, elephants, horses, asses, cattle, deer, lions, leopards, 
bears, and also eagles, kites, magpies, peacocks, and quails were seen. Com- 
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posite animals, like those seen by the prophets and described in the Word, as 
in Revelation xiii. 2, and elsewhere, were also seen. (1200.) 


This last statement, as to composite animals, may be what Mr. 
Hawkes hadin mind. It is obvious that cherubim, dragons, and 
other Bibical terms describe composite animals. Such do not 
exist in this world, but are spoken of asfabulous. Except in this 
connection Mr. Hawkes seems to have been in error; but, if this 
be what he meant, he was right in saying that animals are seen 
in the other world which are not seen here. 


Be We 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


VoLuME XV. OF THE RoTcH EDITION OF THE “ ARCANA.’’* 


As the successive volumes of this attractive edition of Zhe 
Heavenly Arcana have come to us, we have repeatedly expressed 
our appreciation of the careful work of the translator. The 
appearance of a new volume, therefore, would seem to call for 
little comment beyond the earnest reiteration of the opinion 
already expressed. As we have turned its pages, however, our 
eye has fallen upon a passage wherein the original text is 
reproduced in the rendering with so faithful and discriminating 
a perception of its evident meaning, that we are moved to cite 
it as indicative of the studious care with which the translation is 
made. It is found in 8806, explaining the words, And sanctified 
the people : — 

That this signifies veiling the interiors that they may appear in the holy of 
faith, is evident from what was explained above (8788), dut it was there shown 
what was the sanctification with the Israelitish people, namely, that it was a 


veiling of the interiors, so that as to the externals they might appear in what 
was holy when they were in representative worship. 


The Boston edition, which has received general commendation 
for its literal accuracy, renders the portion ‘of the text which we 
have italicized by the words, “but the exposition there given was 
concerning the nature of sanctification with the Israelitish people.” 

This, as the intelligent and critical reader will not fail to 
observe, conveys a different idea, although at first sight it may 
seem very similar. The introduction of the definite article 
before “sanctification,” and the omission of the words “the 
nature,” which have no place in the original text, serve to bring 
out, with especial clearness, the particular fact which is here 
referred to, that the holiness which the Israelitish people were 


* The Heavenly Arcana Disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture or Word 
of the Lord, here those which are in Exodus, etc. By EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. Rotch edition. Volume XV. Boston: Mass. New-Church Union. 
1903. Price, $1.25. 
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permitted to assume and delight in when engaged in their 
representative worship, was simply an outward holiness which 
veiled over and hid from view the true quality of their interiors. 
This was their sanctification. 

We again note with pleasure the rapid approach to completion 
of this important enterprise, although, owing to the division of 
the work according to the chapters of the Word treated, rather 
than by an equality of paging, the present volume is consider- 
ably smaller than its immediate predecessors. Four volumes 
more, we learn, will carry the work to its end. 


This little book is an able and brilliant criticism of the scien- 
tific hypothesis of Evolution. The title is admirably suggestive 
of the true system of evolution, which js set forth so rationally 
in the scientific and theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The purpose of the criticism seems to be to bring the New- 
Church doctrines into sharp contrast with each point of differ- 
ence in the hypothesis of modern science. This is well done 
on the New-Church side; but the feeling rises in the mind of 
the reader that perhaps justice is not being done to the side 
of modern science. It deals severely with extreme positions of 
evolution which most evolutionists of to-day would doubtless 
reject. We had occasion to refer in an editorial to an instance 
of this kind recently, when Lord Kelvin, the most eminent 
scientist of England, repudiated the statement of Professor 
Henslow, that “modern science neither, affirms nor denies cre- 
ative power in the origin of life.” He declared that :— 

Science positively affirms creative power. . . . Agnostics they [scientists] 
may be in science, but they know the Creator in His works, and are abso- 
lutely forced by science to believe with confidence in Him as a directive 
power. . .. Because they cannot escape from this conclusion science is not 
antagonistic but helpful to religion. 

We wish Mr. Dole’s book might have been written in fuller 
recognition of this fact, for readers who know the theism of 
science will be likely to be repelled by what may seem to them 
an unfair and unnecessary antagonism. 

But Mr. Dole does not deny the wide-spread influence which 


* Divine Selection, or the Survival of the Useful. By GeorGE HENRY DOLE. 
New York: New Church Board of Publication. 1903. 12mo. Cloth. 
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this theory has had upon the conceptions and thoughts of the 
past century, and he welcomes the changes on both sides of 
the antagonism between science and religion which may bring 
them into helpful relations to each other. In hig preface he 
says : — 

More recently, under the influence of the new renaissance and the feeling 
that all truth is a unit of harmonious parts, there has been a growing tendency 
to recognize that true science and genuine religion are in perfect agreement 
and mutually helpful. (p. 3.) 

Indeed, we doubt not that the author desires to promote this 
happy condition, and in choosing the extreme and materialistic 
aspect of Evolution for his point of attack, he hopes to throw 
into stronger light the defects and dangers of the system in those 
forms. With this understanding of the purpose of the book, we 
can applaud even such a statement as the following :— 

When we come to the application of the principles of Evolution to social 
problems, and witness the final conlusions in regard to the origin of right, 
good, spirituality, conceptions of God, and the like, we are led so far away 
from the possible, and so deeply into the absurd and profane, that only the 
most sordid devotee, the shallow, and the credulous can entertain the 
doctrine. (p. 11.) 

We must agree that the writings of Herbert Spencer in some 
respects deserve this, although we would hesitate to regard him 
as among the “ shallow and credulous.” 

The words which follow are so nobly expressed that we quote 
them :— 


The same causes that started creation have continued it, even to bringing 
forth its final form, which is the righteous and holy Christian, with a rational 
comprehension of a spiritual world, aspirations for eternal life, a living faith 
in God, and an inmost desire to become more and more His image and like- 
ness. (p. 11.) 


Then the strongest kind of an argument is energetically 
presented against a Godless system of evolution : — 


Now if fortune began creation, it has been by luck and chance that each 
step in the upward development was made; and luck, chance, and fortune 
are the sum of all intelligence, design, wisdom, love, and life that is or is to 
come. In which case the essential nature of the creative power and the 
supreme intelligence is luck, for the first cause must terminate in the last 
effect. The first cause and all derivative and subsequent causes must be the 
same in essence. If luck and chance had failed in one instance in the long 
line of development, creation would have ended in chaos. (pp. 11, 12.) 
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This strong argument is carried on in its application to many 
particulars. But we must confess that we do not know of any 
teacher of evolution to whom it applies, unless Haeckel. Darwin 
says : —— 


The birth both of the species and of the individual are equally parts of 


that grand sequence of events which our minds refuse to accept as blind. 


chance. The understanding revolts at such aconclusion. (The Descent of 
Man. Chap. xxi. p. 607.) 


Attention is called to the fact that evolutionists find no indica- 
tions of a moral purpose in the cosmic processes, with the fol- 
lowing helpful suggestion : — 


If God made nature and man, and God be good, the moral motive is as 
fully present in all natural processes as it is in man... . In its mode of 
growth a tree may be said to be selfish, because it regards only itself. . . . In 
determining its relation to selfishness we must look to the source of its life 
and observe whether selfishness is there. This is determined by inquiring 


into the uses to which a tree is put. . .. The same reasoning applies to 
animals. . . . They can no more transcend their instincts than vegetation can 
its order. . . . The greater law of use here nullifies selfishness, and makes 


nature, because of her universal service, as unselfish as her uses are general. 
(pp. 19-21.) 


Thus is introduced the law of the Divine selection and the 
survival of the useful as the fundamental principle of the true 
doctrine of evolution. We read: — 


That natural selection, or as expressed in the less apt phrase, survival of 
the fittest, is, with right interpretation, a law of nature, there is no question. 
It is even a law of spirit. . . . The Creator does nothing arbitrarily. Since 
He acts through law on each plane, whether low or high, law appears to do 
its own selecting and to work as of itself. With the meaning that the 
Creator works through constituted agencies natural selection is a true state- 
ment of a fact. (pp. 25, 26.) 


An interesting discussion of what the fittest to survive is, con- 
tains among many good things the following : — 


We cannot understand by survival of the fittest merely the fittest to sur- 
vive in the sense of the fittest to exist in and for self. If this were what it 
means, development would have stopped long ago. Progress would have 
been checked in the first instance. For the conclusion of Evolution is that 
the universe, having run its course, will return to the nebula from which it 
came. In which case nebula is better fitted to survive than anything formed 
from it. (pp. 26, 27.) 

Survival of the fittest, so far as it is a law, saves the strongest, the hardiest, 
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the best of both plants and animals, and in doing so it saves the best fitted for 
use. Herein is the moral -motive, for it would not be moral if it saved the 
ill fitted rather than the best fitted in the kingdom of uses. The law opera- 
ting among plants and animals has saved those that respond most fully to 
human uses. Operating among mankind it brings human powers, faculties, 
and energies into action whereby they are developed and advanced, and 
brought by the very laws of nature more into Divine order, for he is most in 
Divine order who is best fitted to survive. (pp. 29, 30.) 


Thus the law of evolution is shown to be of the Divine 
economy and mercy, the all-governing law of use in both the 
natural and the spiritual worlds. 


It should be very clearly distinguished that survival of fittest is true, not 
in the sense of fittest merely to exist, but fittest for use. Natural law, as it is 
but the outward expression of spiritual law, works out the fulfilment of the 
Divine law that “ Evil shall slay the wicked,” “The righteous shall inherit 
the land.” (pp. 30, 31.) 

Now, since natural law is such ultimate expression of Divine law, natural 
selection is Divine selection. . . . The mystery of creation is [thus] largely 
dispelled, for then it is realized how nature has selected so wisely, why she 
has never made a mistake, and why she never can err. (p. 41.) 


In Benjamin Kidd’s writings Mr. Dole sees progress in the 
right direction, and the promise of useful applications of the 
hypothesis of Evolution. In the morphology of Evolution he 
finds illustrations and confirmations of Swedenborg’s proofs of 
the reality and morphology of spiritual substance, and supplies 
there the “‘ missing link.” He says:— 

The reality and substantiality of the spiritual world, together with the 
fact of a Divinely Human God, supplies us with the last link in the chain of 
ascending creation. If light falling upon pigment grains in the hair sac can 
form the eye, the activity of intelligence within the soul can form the 
organ of human intelligence. If sound waves form the ear, the activity of 
spiritual light can form from cells of the soul the organ of mental sight. 
Divine Love acting upon initial forms in the soul can form the organs of 
human love. Likewise the Divine understanding can form the human under- 
standing, and the Divine Will can form the human will. In short, the 
activities of the Divine Human operating upon elementary cells of the soul 
can form all the faculties of the finite human. (p. 62.) 

In subsequent chapters, in a similar manner, are discussed, 
“The Reality of the Unseen World,” “A Law of Creation” 
(that all life is spiritual, not natural, in its origin), ‘God Know- 
able,” “ The Absoluteness of Right and Wrong,” “ The Office of 
Revelation.” 
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SWEDENBORG’S ECONOMY OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.* 


Tuis is a reprint of the earlier London edition of the same 
work, and is issued by the New-Church Board of Publication, 
“at the urgent request of the Swedenborg Scientific Associa- 
tion.” A book of the value and importance of the “ Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom” should not be permitted to remain long 
out of print, and a useful work has been done by the Board 
of Publication in issuing the present new and attractive edition. 
At the same time it is to be regretted that the opportunity was 
not improved to make a few slight, but needed, changes ‘and 
corrections. There are some typographical errors, also, not in 
the earlier edition, which, though not of great importance, are 
yet a blemish that might have been avoided. In regard to such, 
however, Swedenborg gives us a lesson in charity when he 
quaintly advises “‘the benevolent reader to correct them for 
himself.” Some of the English words used are obsolete and 
many of the chemical terms employed, such as “ sulphurous,” 
“ urinous,” etc., are antiquated and unintelligible to the modern 
reader. The note at the bottom of page 270 is hardly up to date, 
considering that the manuscript referred to has already been 
several years in print. And why has the admirable introduction 
of Wilkinson in the first edition been omitted from the present 
one? In number 283 a faulty rendering from the Latin has been 
preserved in the expression, “since the brain itself appears to be 
in the cause of animation,” which should properly read “ since 
it (the brain) appears to be the cause of its own animation.” 
The Latin is, guum videatur ipsum esse im causa suae animationis. 

There are other considerations which at this time emphasize 
the need of a new and uniform edition of Swedenborg’s so-called 
scientific and philosophical writings. There appears to be a 
renewed and growing interest in these writings among New- 
Churchmen, as well as in the scientific world at large. The 
present mode of publishing these volumes shows a lack of 
uniformity and is likely to produce some confusing results. 
For example, a portion of the present work is properly a part 
of the later work, the “ Animal Kingdom,” and was so intended to 


* The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Augustus Clissold, M.A. New 
York : The New-Church Board of Publication. 1903. 
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be by Swedenborg himself. It is designated by him as Part III. 
of the “ Animal Kingdom.” Again, a portion of the “ Economy ” 
appears in the work upon the “ Brain,’ edited *by Dr. Rudolph 
Tafel, and more is to follow in the forthcoming volume of the 
same work. All this seems a waste of effort and expenditure, or 
at least an injudicious use of the same. Now that the manu- 
scripts in the Royal Academy at Stockholm are being made avail- 
able, and all the necessary materials are becoming accessible, the 
time would seem to be at hand when a new and uniform edition 
should be prepared of all Swedenborg’s treatises relating to the 
soul and its operation in the body, under the general title of 
“The Soul and its Kingdom.” Such a work would include the 
“Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” the “Animal Kingdom,” 
the “Soul or Rational Psychology,” the “ Brain,” an 
kindred treatises arranged in the sequence already indicated by 
Swedenborg. These volumes should be fully illustrated with 
anatomical plates, and a supplement added, in which Sweden- 
borg’s descriptions should be compared with those found in the 
most recent works upon anatomy, as has been done by Dr. Tafel 
in the work upon “ The Brain.” 


THE FEDERATION OF RELIGIONS.* 


The object of this little book, by the minister of the Roxbury 
New-Church Society, is to bring before the public the purposes 
and plans of a proposed organization of people from any or 
every faith, who are open-minded and open-hearted enough to 
investigate the question of religion with scientific and philosophic 
accuracy, and to abide by the decisions of reason. The author, 
however, goes farther, and sets forth certain tentative reasonings 
and conclusions, presumably as illustrations of the method which 
may be pursued in the proposed institution, although any bind- 
ing force in such method is disclaimed. 

The discrimination is drawn between facts of phenomena (in- 
cluding all demonstrable relations between facts, or all science) 
and philosophic deductions, and incidentally the ideal philosophy 
as popularly applied is condemned for its failure to make this 


* The Federation of Religions. By Rev. HIRAM VROOMAN. Philadelphia: 
The Nunc Licet Press. 1903. 
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distinction, as well as any philosophy which claims absolute cer- 
tainty of knowledge. 

The inmost essence of the mind is affirmed to be desire or 
love, not consciousness, which is but the result of the love when 
affected by phenomena. Consciousness, thus produced, has two 
sides — consciousness of some unique feeling, as well as of the 
external object which produced it. 

Now these unique feelings or states answer to certain phe- 
nomena in matter, and can be aroused by contact with them. 
They also bear certain relationships to each other, just as exter- 
nal phenomena do, and possess just as much permanency or 
fixity. Moreover, mental moods and states are related to each 
other in a manner analogous to the relation of material sub- 
stances to each other. There is, therefore, a subliminal self, or a 
spiritual substance, whose moods, being external to the ruling 
love, are phenomena, and therefore are mental environments, 
which are substantial. The author, therefore, regards the ex- 
istence of spiritual substance and spiritual environment as phil- 
osophically proven, and from this he goes on to develop the 
thought of the possibility of a spiritual science, which shall show 
the relationship between spiritual phenomena which correspond 
to answering natural phenomena. And the succeeding chapter 
applies the same principles to the question of a new spiritual 
philosophy. The closing chapter discusses what is claimed as a 
new guiding principle in the search for spiritual truth, namely, 
“to give to facts of phenomena the invariable preference over 
all historical claims and precedents.” 

As to the possibility of reaching conclusions by such intel- 
lectual processes the reviewer feels incompetent to pronounce an 
opinion. The state of open-mindedness which is laid down as an 
essential may be one expression of that fundamental requisite 
for the realizing of spiritual truth: “If any one wills to do His 
will he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE.* 
In the year 1894, when this REviEw was beginning, a letter 
was sent to Professor Le Conte inviting him to contribute to its 


*The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte. Edited by W. D. Armes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1903. 337 pages. 
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pages. His reply was kindly, but he pleaded engrossing occupa- 
tions precluding other labors. He concluded his letter with the 
words: “‘I feel a real interest in your church; I believe it is 
doing good. I will bear in mind your request and will perhaps 
respond if I can.” 

He died fuly 6, 1901, in the Yosemite Valley, California, in 
his sevent¥ninth year, while on a vacation tour in regions 
greatly beloved. Fora year he had beén writing out a sketch 
of his life, meant only for his family, but it has easily been put 
into form and published, with portraits of himself, his wife, and 
his brother, John Le Conte, also a professor of the University of 
California. 

We have here many pleasing glimpses of an innocent and 
enlarging life, with its happy childhood on the Georgia planta- 
tion, its pleasures of youthful adventures, its studies with 
Agassiz, its delightful home-life before the war, its sad days 
at the close of the war when Columbia was burned, its still 
sadder reconstruction days, its timely escape to California, and 
its closing years of scientific triumphs and honorable popularity. 
Always a life bounding with ardor and strength, it surmounted 
disappointments and passed successfully over the whole distance, 
from pleasure-seeking plantation life to the steady routine of a 
college professorship. It is interesting to see how much the 
planters pondered large subjects, though they never wrote any- 
thing for publication, and how the burden of the care of slaves 
rested so heavily on them that emancipation was welcomed. In 
all that Le Conte says about his wife we see the true ideal of 
marriage set forth : — 


Love, romantic love, inflames the imagination and esthetic sense, and 
kindles the sense of beauty in the human person, in art, and in literature. 
But this is not enough: marriage is necessary to bring about another kind of 
love; that of the heart, unselfish, self-effacing, wedded love. The first grows 
up quickly, but as quickly sheds its flower, unless supplemented by wedded 
love, which continues and grows to the end of life, not destroying the fesmer, 
but only chastening its extravagances. 


In religion Le Conte was a member of the Presbyterian Church 
and friendly to all the churches. His book on “ Evolution and 
Its Relation to Religious Thought” shows the grasp of a Drum- 
mond on religion and science at once, and has done much more 
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good in university circles than anything written by Drummond. 
In that book Le Conte, speaking of the first appearance of the 
doctrine of evolution, dared to name Swedenborg in precedence 
of Kant, a courageous and candid acknowledgment which few 
writers have made, though knowing the fact well. 


THE New CANAAN.* 

In this book the writér desires to present a new view of the 
New Church — one which is very sweet and precious to him, 
and which “he is confident, many hungry souls will rejoice to 
know, and will be the better for knowing.” We are all the more 
sorry, therefore, to find ourselves unable to reconcile his new 
view with the commonly received old ones. Our difficulty may 
grow partly out of a new definition of the term spiritual which he 
gives, and which seems to us to be only confusing and mislead- 
ing. He says: — 

When the term Spiritual Church is used, the closed church, that signified 
by shutting Noah in the Ark, is meant. In other words, the people whose 
will was destroyed in the days of Noah are meant. This includes particularly 
the Ancient Church, and the Apostolic Church. These two in quality were 
“ precisely similar” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1053), though differing widely in ex- 
ternals. (Page 21.) 

In turning to “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1083, it seems to us that 
too much is made of the expression “ precisely similar.” Sweden- 
borg says nothing of the Apostolic Church, but of the Christian 
Church of Ais day he says, its internal as to charity and faith 
grounded therein — humilation, adoration, ef cetera — is precisely 
similar to the ancient church, but as to the externals of worship 
it is different, having the Christian sacraments instead of the 
Hebrew sacrifices. That is all the meaning intended, it seems to 
us, and is consistent with Swedenborg’s teaching elsewhere, 
that the Ancient Church and the Christian are separated by a 
discrete degree, as are the spiritual and natural heavens which 
were formed from them respectively. In the number referred to, 
Swedenborg is simply teaching that every church must have 
both externals and internals, and that the internals of every 


* The New Canaan, or the Golden Age Restored. By B. EDMISTON, Pastor of 
the Society of the New Church of Riverside, California. Published for the 
author by the Swedenborg Publishing Association, Philadelphia, 1903. 

I2mo., 224 pp., 60 cents. 
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church, whether celestial, spiritual, or natural, must consist of 
charity. It seems to us that a misapprehension starting here 
runs all through the book. 

The new view is presented from a study of “the spiritual 
sense of the first seven chapters of the Book of Joshua,” in 
which the wilderness journey of Israel is understood to represent 
the history of the first Christian Church, and the entrance into 
and life in Canaan the history of the New Church. The first 
Christian Church is thus regarded as' the spiritual church and 
the New Church as the celestial. This is the “good news” 
which it is the purpose of the book to bring, as appears, for 
instance, in the following passages : — 


The thought that the opening of the Word, and the giving of the new 
doctrines for the New Age, is designed really to lead the church into the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of the Most Ancient Church, and into a state 
as high and heavefhly as that enjoyed in the days of old, is entirely foreign to 
the common thought of our people. And there seems to be a great defect 
of faith in regard to the Lord’s ability to raise up again a heavenly church 
amongst men, with an open internal way of influx from Him, as before the 
flood. (Page 129.) 

If the Most Ancient Church which was celestial and the Ancient Church 
which was spiritual, successively fell into ruin and perished, so that neither 
Celestial nor Spiritual men remained on the earth, but only such as were 
natural; if, at this time, the Lord prophetically announced to one of these 
natural men, that his posterity in future generations should be restored to the 
same state as the people of the Most Ancient Church before the fall, would not 
this be the full equivalent in meaning to stating plainly that his posterity in 
their final condition should be restored to soundness of will, and should have 
the old internal way of influx reopened? There can be but one answer. 
And this is what literally happened to Joseph, just before his father, Israel, 
breathed his last. The prophetic annunciation reads : “ And God shall be with 
you, and bring you again into the land of your fathers.” In the writings we 
read: “ That hereby is signified to the state of each ancient ‘church. It is 
said to the state of each ancient church, because the sons of Israel, and their 
posterity, as well as they who were of the ancient churches, represented the 
Lord’s celestial and spiritual kingdom.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 6304.) 

Now these statements and many others to the same effect, clearly show 
that in the restoration of the fallen race, under the great redemption wrought 
out by the Incarnate Lord, first a church or state of life corresponding to the 
Ancient Church should be raised up. This prophecy has been perfectly ful- 
filled in the first dispensation of the Christain Church. We read in “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” 1083, that, “ The internals of the Christian Church were pre- 
cisely similar to those of the Ancient Church.” The externals only were 
different. This was the first step of return to the “land” — the state of the 
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Ancient Church — after the flood. To complete the fulfilment of Israel’s 
prophecy, after many centuries and more generations, it was raised to the 
state of the Most Ancient Church. (Pages, 132,133.) 


As to the first point, that it is foreign to the common thought 
of our people that the New Church is to become celestial and 
be led into the enjoyment of the privileges of the Most Ancient 
Church, we must dissent. We believe that to be, and always to 
have been, the common thought of New Church people. We are 
plainly taught that the New Church is to be the crown of ai// 
the churches; but by discrete degrees of progress in successive 
order, from the natural, through the spiritual, to the celestial. 
From the first Christian Church were formed the natural 
heavens. The New Church is, therefore, first to be the crown 
of the first Christian Church. From the Ancient Church were 
formed the spiritual heavens, and the New Church is, in due 
course of progress, to become the crown of the Ancient Church. 
And from the Most Ancient Church were formed the celestial 
heavens, and the New Church is finally to become the crown of 
the Most Ancient Church. Thus it is to be the crown of a// 
the churches, including the first Christian. This is taught in the 
‘“* Coronis”” and in many other places. But we do not know of any 
place where this new view is taught, namely, that the first 
Christian Church is the crown of the Ancient Church or the 
spiritual, and the New Church is the crown of the Most Ancient 
Church, or celestial, alone. Indeed, the descent of the churches 
in the three degrees of celestial, spiritual, and natural, for the 
formation of the three heavens, can be completed only in the 
first Christian Church. Therefore the ascent of the New Jeru- 
salem can reach the celestial only by adjoining itself to the two 
lower degrees first, with the light and warmth of the Lord 
tabernacled in His Divine Human. 

Incidentally, we cannot assent to the teaching that without 
the fall there never would have been a spiritual church. Of 
course without the fall the spiritual would not have had a closed 
celestial within. But here we find the following : — . 


Among readers of the writings of Swedenborg, it is well understood that 
the Spiritual Church was the result of what we may term an accident, rather 
than a normal growth. Had the antediluvians continued in their integrity, 
it is clear that there would never have been a Spiritual Church. (p. 12.) 
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We have never met this view among the readers of the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg before, for if there had never been a Spiri- 
tual Church there could never have been a spiritual heaven, nor 
natural church and heaven. The Maximus Homo would be 
only a head without trunk and limbs— only love without the 
wisdom and powers of usefulness. 

Moreover, the fall is not to be regarded as in any sense a 
‘fall upward,” as might be inferred from the following : — 


The Spiritual Church could prepare the way for the reestablishment of 
the Celestial Church in heavenly order, and in a measure of perfection and 
fulness, which could not be realized in the Most Ancient Church, else it 
would never have fallen. (pp. 19, 20.) 


It was necessary, and of the Divine plan, that there should be 
a spiritual church formed as external to the celestial, and a 
natural church formed as external to the spiritual, for the per- 
fection of both in the powers of usefulness in ultimate expres- 
sion; but the entrance of sin by the fall was no more necessary 
and of the divine plan, than is sinning necessary and orderly 
in the development of individual character. It was on the 
contrary an injury which could be met and remedied only by 
the Divine Incarnation of the Redeemer. For we are taught :— 


The Lord came into the world, not to save the celestial, but the spiritual. 
The Most Ancient Church, which was called Man, was celestial, and if this 
had remained in its integrity, the Lord would have had no need that He 
should be born man, wherefore as soon as this Church began to decay, the 
Lord foresaw that the Celestial Church would entirely perish from the earth, 
and therefore immediately then a prediction was made concerning the Lord’s 
coming into the world (GEN. iii.15). (Arcana Celestia, 2661.) 

The Divine Nature is not susceptible of evil; wherefore, that He might 
overcome evil by His own proper strength, which no man ever could, or can 
do, and might thus alone become righteousness, He was willing to be born 
as another man. There otherwise would have been no need that He should 
be born; for He might have assumed the Human Essence without nativity, 
as He had formerly done occasionally, when He appeared to those of the 
Most Ancient Church, and likewise to the prophets. (Arcana Ccelestia, 


1573.) 
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